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Remarkable Remarks 


I need a little time to think. — Gov- 
ERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH. 
fe 
To anyone who knows him well it 
is perfectly evident that Al Smith is 
not a modern New Yorker. — WALTER 
LippMANN. 


I am tired, but happy. — SEnaTor 
Curtis. 


m 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt is the 
greatest single feminine force in the 
United States today ... the Joan of 
Arc of prohibition enforcement. — Rev. 
A. Z. Conrap. 


Now I know why the Italians say, 
“*See Naples and die.” — Gene Tunney. 


The swift changes that threaten us also 
summon us. — Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. 


Poor Shaw! After all, he was born Puri- 
tan, vegetarian, and cerebral. — Simeon 
STRUNSKY. 


To go down (as the phrase runs) to 
history, to become a byword with pos- 
terity — is not this a little obvious and 
crude? — Rose Macautay. 


May we live‘to see a scarlet morning 
coat worn with fig-leaf-green trousers 
and a canary waistcoat! — Sir NicHoLas 
GratTEn-Doy -e, M. P. 





I haven’t had an entire day to myself 
in three years. — ComMANDER RIcHARD 
E. Byrp. 


Now that a radio-television play has 
been broadcast, we must find a shorter 
and uglier word. . . . Perhaps a ravie; 
or, worse still, a moodio. — Howarp 
BRUBAKER. 


I am a biff-bang fellow. — St. Joun 
ERVINE. 


$ 
I wish my identity could be forgotten. 
— Ricuarp Logs. 


Fortunately, the women today are 
one half the electorate. — Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH TILTON. 


We travel in comfort by chemical grace 
and good will. If we land in the hospital, 
the chemist has anticipated our coming. 
— SamvuEL WIison Parr. 

fe 

I do not look on writing as a respectable 
profession: it is more parasitic than the 
Law and not far above Advertising. 
— Watpo Frank. 

fe 


Can you imagine any one of the modern 
breed — bobbed hair, rouged lips, ciga- 
rettes and mannish attire — inspiring or 
feeling an undying love? — DucuEssE DE 
RICHELIEU. 


Good horses come in all shapes and 
sizes. — G. F. T. Ryatt. 


* Few great authors have collected first 
editions or cared for them.— ERNEsT 


Boyp (page 355). 


The average “serious” American pic- 
ture exhausts the resources of two sciences 
and half a dozen arts... to present 

. . a combination of the points of view 
of Peter Rabbit, the Brothers Grimm, and 
the late Gene Stratton-Porter. — DEEms 
TAYLOR. 


Our ancestors were not fools. — Rup- 
YARD KIPLING. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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record, with Mr. Hoover, as opposed to in- 
voking the national origins clause of the 
Immigration Act of 1924. His speech at St. Paul 
marked a shift of ground on this point, but it is to 
his credit that he has refused to swear by that 
“foolish consistency’ which Emerson has described 
as “the hobgoblin of little minds.” The national 
origins clause, scheduled now to take effect on July 
I, 1929, would limit quota immigration to 150,000 
annually, and would base the distribution of quotas 
among foreign nations on the population of the 
United States in 1920, instead of on the 1890 
census, as is now the case. In his speech of accept- 
ance at Albany Governor Smith announced that he 
was “opposed to the principle of restriction based 
upon the figures of immigrant population contained 
in a census thirty-eight years old.” In other words, 
he would favor the promulgation of the national 
origins clause. In St. Paul, after more than a month 
in which to heed the advice of his friends, notably 
that of Mr. Walter Lippmann of the New York 
World, the governor discovered that the Republican 
candidate . . . “said that the national origins law 
was not workable. I agree with him.” 


(5 et SMITH has placed himself on 








With this pronouncement, the immigration ques- 
tion is removed as an issue from the current cam- 
paign. Both candidates favor modification of the law 
of 1924 so as to prevent the separation of immigrant 
families. Both favor the permanent setting aside of 
the national origins clause, already twice deferred by 
action of Congress. Regardless of which party car- 
ries the election on November 6, the immigration 
problem, insofar as the next President i is concerned, 
promises to be sensibly treated. 


We Recognize the Press Agent 


gow the advice of American newspaper cor- 
respondents in Paris, Secretary Kellogg has 
assigned a “liaison officer,” or, to speak in more 
popular terms, a “press agent,” to the American 
Embassy there. It will be the duty of Mr. Warden 
McKee Wilson, the appointee, to act as “go be- 
tween,’ ’ explaining to correspondents the attitude of 
the embassy on current problems, and explaining to 
the embassy the needs of the correspondents. The 
move is a good one insofar as it promotes mutual 
understanding between the press and the Paris 
office of the State Department. 
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Tue INDEPENDENT has already commented upon 
the need for a more adequate publicity force in the 
personnel of the State Department. Other govern- 
mental departments have a similar need. Had a 
liaison officer explained in 1926 the reasons for 
American intervention in Nicaragua, the press would 
have been less apt to interpret the intervention as a 
sinister piece of “imperialism.” Had the Navy De- 
partment sent a man to meet on their own ground 
the reporters who covered the S-¢ story at Province- 
town last December, there would have been less 
misunderstanding of the rescue operations and 
greater public confidence in the work of the rescuers. 
Time and again the Government has been misunder- 
stood, and faced hostile criticism, simply because it 
was unyielding toward the press and unable to deal 
clearly with the issues of the day. 

At a time when open diplomacy and plain speak- 
ing are on trial among nations, intermediaries who 
can take the words of ambassadors and explain them 
in the popular vernacular, without resort to official 
flummery, should be of great assistance to the For- 
eign Office of any nation. The only danger is that 
press agenting may turn, as it often does, into propa- 
gandizing. So long as liaison officers shun propa- 
ganda and stick to straightforward interpretations 
of fact, they will be an important addition to the 
official family of the State Department. 


The First Take-oft 
HE gulf between Orville Wright and the Smith- 


sonian Institution appears too wide for any 

bridge, and the first engine-driven airplane ever to 

make a sustained flight is likely to rest for a good 

while longer in the Science 

Museum at South Kensington, 

England. The plane was 

launched by Wilbur and Orville 

Wright at Kitty Hawk, North 

Carolina, on December 17, 

1903. It was an American-built 

machine piloted by American 

pioneers in aviation. Few will 

deny that it belongs in the Na- 

tional Museum at Washington, 

but with Mr. Wright and the Smithsonian in con- 

stant disagreement, there seems little chance of 
bringing it home. 

The plane which flew at Kitty Hawk was the first 
to achieve sustained flight, but the Smithsonian has 
nursed a preference for the machine of Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley, its former secretary, which was used 
in experiments on the Potomac River on October 7 
and December 8 of the same year. The Langley 
plane did not achieve sustained flight in 1903, but 
the Smithsonian has intimated that with proper 
launching it would have done so. With “certain 
modifications” and with hydroplane floats the 


Langley plane made a successful flight at Ham- 
mondsport, New York, on June 2, 1914. It was 
eventually placed in the National Museum with a 
label advertising it as “The first man-carrying aéro- 
plane in the history of the world capable of sustained 
free flight.”” Mr. Wright took exception to the fact 
that Glenn Curtiss, his rival in a patent litigation, 
was employed to conduct the Hammondsport test. 
He has objected to the label. He does not like what 
he considers a constant overstressing of Langley’s 
achievements and a minimizing of the Wrights’. He 
feels that his ability and that of his brother in re- 
search work have not been sufficiently recognized by 
the Smithsonian. In consequence, he has made the 
famous South Kensington museum repository for 
his machine. 

In a bulletin issued recently by the Smithsonian, 
Dr. Charles G. Abbott, its present secretary, takes 
up Mr. Wright’s objections one by one. He apolo- 
gizes for errors and lack of tact on the part of the 
institution. He reports that the unfortunate label, 
having passed through several emendations, has 
been made to read: “Langley Aérodrome; The 
Original Samuel Pierpont Langley Flying Machine 
of 1903, Restored.” Mr. Wright is still dissatisfied. 
“Public opinion,” he says, “has forced this faint 
start toward clearing up the matters to which I have 
been calling attention for several years. However, an 
investigation by disinterested parties seemingly 
will be necessary to clear them up.” Dr. Langley has 
attempted to meet Mr. Wright halfway, but Mr. 
Wright is not to be met on middle ground. If Dr. 
Abbott is willing, the matter should indeed be placed 
in the hands of an impartial authority, so that the 
Kitty Hawk plane, precursor of the Spirit of St. 
Louis and all other motor-driven airplanes, may not 
remain perpetually in exile. 


“We Are King!” 


¥ the brief, censored news reports emanating from 
Albania are to be trusted, King Scanderbeg III 
must be wishing with all of his royal remorse that he 
bore only the unadorned title of Ahmed Bey Zogu. 
A month of playing at king has been pleasant. It 
gives one a feeling of generous mercy to free from 
jail a great number of political prisoners. It is grati- 
fying to one’s vanity to create new generalships in 
the army and endow them with gold braid and 
epaulets in perpetuity. It is comforting to reflect 
that the kingdom will presently be building you a 
$500,000 palace, and that the artisans of the capital 
are engaged in fashioning you a solid gold crown to 
wear at court. But when a rabble of revolutionists 
storms the royal palace and it is necessary to bar- 
ricade the windows and poke rifles through the bar- 
ricades, one’s thoughts must return to the peaceful 
times when you could take a walk without a body- 
guard, and smoke your pipe in the parlor. Ahmed 
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Bey Zogu must wish that he were only a Presiden- 
tial candidate, subject to the sweet vicissitudes of a 
political campaign. 

Scanderbeg’s troubles are said to have started 
when a mountain chieftain of northern Albania was 
found cruelly murdered. The inhabitants of the 
region, never reconciled to the enthroning of Zogu, 
laid the deed at the door of the king. They organized 
an insurrection, to quell which a regiment of troops 
was dispatched from a military post. Eleven insur- 
rectionists have been executed, and more than 200 
arrested, but northern Albania remains in ferment. 
The disturbance has spread to Tirana, where Zogu 
is reported to be virtually a prisoner. If the story 
is true, Scanderbeg cannot be enjoying his reign 
with the full zest of a happy monarch. If the insur- 
rection assumes larger proportions, intervention 
from Mother Italy and the possibility of a clash 
with Jugoslavia are imminent. 


Going Like the Wind 


M“%: H. O. D. SEGRAVE, British speed demon, 

has announced plans for the trials of his 1,000 
horse-power automobile at Daytona Beach next 
January. He hopes to attain a speed of 240 miles per 
hour. To guide him in the at- 
tempt, two gigantic bull’s-eye 
targets are to be erected above 
the Daytona course, one at the 
beginning and one at the end of 
the measured mile. The car, 
long, thin, and designed to offer 
the least possible wind resis- 
tance, will be equipped with 
sights not dissimilar to rifle 
sights for the purpose of train- 
ing it on the targets. Major Segrave, through a 
telescope fitted to the car, will sight a straight course 
for the first target. When he has passed the first, he 
will aim for the second. The need for such precau- 
tions is evident when one considers that in a single 
second an automobile moving at the rate of 240 
miles per hour will traverse approximately ‘the 
length of four city blocks. Should the pilot turn the 
machine ever so slightly from her course, disaster 
would inevitably follow. Major Segrave will be in 
the position of a man riding a projectile, and few 
will envy him his place. 

This vigorous decade of the Twentieth Century 
has been frequently described as an era of speed 
mania, and if any better description is to be found, it 
is not yet at hand. Speed is the catchword of indus- 
try and the touchstone of pleasure. Faster auto- 
mobiles, faster machines, faster workers, are the 
universal cry. Eat, drink, and be merry, and by all 
means be quick about it. Keep ahead of the ancient 
with the scythe and the hour glass. At the present 
rate we are likely in 1950 to find Major Segraves 











hastening up and down our highways and boule- 
vards at 480 miles per hour. 

The earth is approximately 25,000 miles in cir- 
cumference at the equator. If a racetrack could be 
laid across continents and oceans at this point, a 
driver traversing it at 1,041.666 miles per hour 
would be keeping abreast of the sun. Supposing that 
he could increase his speed to 1,042 miles per hour, 
he would be literally beating time. Theoretically, at 
least, he would be growing younger at every cir- 
cumvention of the globe. When Major Segrave’s 
mania has been carried to the mth degree, men will 
have to search no longer for the fountain of youth. 


The Knot Still Tied 
.. all his candor and plain speech, Governor 


Smith was unable to outline at Milwaukee a 
workable system of liquor control to be substituted 
for prohibition. From the enthusiasm of Milwau- 
keeans it might have been 
thought that the governor had 
cut the Gordonian knot and 
solved the light wines and gin 
question, but when the shouting 
and tumult had died it was hard 
to find a single respect in which 
Governor Smith had improved 
upon his suggestions made at 

3 Albany some six weeks before. 

On the platform Governor 

Smith is able to make light out of darkness by the 

use of a gesture or a smile. Over the radio, or reduced 

to cold type, the light is not there. The enthusiasm 

of the moment is gone, and the governor is found 

repeating formulas which do not stand the test of 
close scrutiny. 

The governor’s attack upon the present system 
was well directed. That the system has led to wide- 
spread abuses and a growth of lawlessness is not to 
be doubted. Philadelphia and Chicago have demon- 
strated what prohibition can do for the underworld. 
But the governor’s substitute, a plan of State local 
option which he has himself condemned as unsatis- 
factory for New York in the past, does not promise 
any improvement. Under the governor’s plan each 
State shall determine for itself the kind and degree of 
prohibition which it wishes. If the system were put 
into effect it would set up wet States surrounded by 
dry States, and dry States surrounded by wet States. 
The problems of enforcement in dry areas would be 
quadrupled. Seepage across State borders would be 
an ever-present source of trouble. Nor would govern- 
ment dispensing stations solve the problem of wet 
regions. A bootlegging system would supplement the 
government system, just as it has in some of the 
Canadian provinces. 

If Governor Smith had attempted to meet these 
obvious drawbacks to his plan, instead of resorting 
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to denunciations of prohibition and feeble repetitions 
of his Albany pronouncements, the country would 
have more confidence in his competence to deal with 
the prohibition problem. His speech at Milwaukee 
marks a step backward, rather than a progressive 
advance toward a solution. It emphasizes the weak- 
ness of his generalities. When facts are in order, the 
governor spoons out the thin soup of rhetoric. 


Recognition for China 


O less puzzling than the internal complications 
of China has been the relationship between 
the United States and the Nanking, or Nationalist, 
Government. Since June the Nationalist forces have 
held sway in all save the Manchurian provinces. 
They have effectively put down all attempts at 
further insurrection and have succeeded in bringing 
to China a stability she has not possessed for more 
than a decade. By signing with the Nationalists on 
July 25 a treaty granting tariff autonomy to China 
on a most-favored-nation basis, the American State 
Department accorded to them de facto recognition. 
That is to say, Secretary Kellogg, by undertaking to 
negotiate a treaty with the Nationalists, admitted 
that they were a government in fact, and a power 
competent to speak for the nation. But Secretary 
Kellogg did not at that time admit that he was giv- 
ing China de jure recognition— recognition as a 
legally established government with which the 
United States would exchange ministers. It was 
thought that this kind of recognition would come 
later. Nevertheless, Dr. Sao Alfred Sze, Nationalist 
representative at Washington, was accorded the 
title of “Minister,” and John Van Amberg Mac- 
Murray, American representative at Peking, was 
referred to as “American Minister to China.”’ Here 
was apparently a conflict in terms.. 

Solving this riddle, and clarifying the position of 
the United States toward China, legal experts of the 
State Department have concluded that the Na- 
tionalist Government was automatically accorded 
de jure recognition on July 25. According to their 
decision, no further action on this point is necessary. 
Insofar as the United States is concerned, the Na- 
tionalist Government is now as legally established 
as the Government of Great Britain or France or 
the new Germany. 

~ The question of recognition for China has not been 
embarrassing to a Government which has consist- 
ently stood for the “open door” and the defense of 
China against foreign encroachments. The de jure 
recognition is but a natural step in our friendly rela- 
tions with the people of China. There will be a great 
deal more head shaking, and a great deal more 
puzzlement, when the Kellogg treaty has been rati- 
fied and the State Department endeavors to find out 
what kind of recognition it has thereby accorded to 
Soviet Russia. 


*“*___the Saddest of the Year” 


c is plainly the task of some competent spirit 
medium to interview John Keats and find out his 
thoughts on autumn, 1928. Slightly more than a 
century ago the poet hailed autumn as the 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 


but it is not in exactly this guise that it is greeted 
today. The “‘barréd clouds” still “bloom the soft- 
dying day,” for the reason that chemistry and avia- 
tion have not yet concentrated on a means of 


dispelling them, but the “small gnats” that used to — 


mourn in wailful choir “among the river sallows, 
borne aloft” have been properly disposed of by the 
health department, and the redbreast that once 
whistled from a garden croft has been relegated 
along with the garden to the limbo of the past. A 
few “gathering swallows” still twitter in the skies, 
but they are at best an infrequent sight, uninterest- 
ing to the jaded eye which has grown accustomed to 
angular skyscrapers and well-paved cafions. The 
country dweller may still discover autumn often 
amid her store, but for the city dweller, who com- 
prises approximately one half of our population, 
there are only regrets that the straw hat will not last 
another year, and trepidations lest the janitor will 
fail to supply steam heat before October 15. If the 
citizen of today were asked to describe autumn, it is 
to be doubted that he would find the season “sitting 
careless on a granary floor.” Rather, he would find it 
reading that Sherdel was scheduled to pitch the 
opening game for the Cardinals, and regretting that 
it did not have a ticket admitting it to the Yankee 
stadium. He would tell you that daylight saving 
was abolished for another year, and that he had 
wrenched the mysterious mechanism of the parlor 
clock by endeavor to push its minute hand sixty 
minutes backward. He would reflect that there was 
no more tennis, no more golf after five o’clock, and 
announce that with one more opportunity he might 
have broken ninety. Instead, he has broken the shaft 
of his midiron. He would wax dithyrambic over the 
fact that Q. D. Preferred had risen six points in four 
days, and poetize on the prospect of selling on the 
morrow. No, autumn for him would be found even- 
tually sitting in the new $5,000,000 stadium of a 
college with $2,000,000 endowment, cheering Joe 
Singlefoot who had just punted from behind the 
goal line to Siwash’s twenty-yard line. Autumn 
would join in the fervent chorus of the Alma Mater, 
chanted loyally in defeat, and that would be the 
beginning and end of autumnal poetizing until the 
following Saturday. 

Truly, we are in need of Mr. Keats to restore us. 
The modern versifiers, for all their pungent syllables 
and ingenious metrical devices, have betrayed us to 
a mechanical ennui. 
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Hoover and the Religious 
Issue 


HE attitude of Mr. Hoover toward the in- 
jection of religion into politics is unmistak- 
ably clear. The Republican candidate not 
only deplores the entrance of religious prejudice into 
the campaign, but actively opposes it. He wants no 
support from those who would turn religious belief 
into a political weapon. In his address of acceptance 
at Palo Alto, before any “whispering” attack had 
been directed against either Governor Smith or him- 


self, Mr. Hoover said: “In this land, dedicated to 


tolerance, we still find outbreaks of intolerance. I 
come of Quaker stock. My ancestors were persecuted 
for their beliefs. Here they sought and found reli- 
gious freedom. By blood and conviction I stand for 
religious tolerance both in act and in spirit. The 
glory of our American ideals is the right of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience.” This statement, entirely spon- 
taneous, placed Mr. Hoover in direct opposition to 
the raising of religious bars, either in politics or else- 
where. Before the campaign was fairly under way 
this was his stand. There was no need then to am- 
plify upon it. There was no need for him to add to it 
when such unaccredited spokesmen as John Roach 
Straton and Senator James Thomas Heflin inad- 
vertently raised acry against Governor Smith’s re- 
ligious faith. For the Ku-Klux Klan, or for any 
other anti-Catholic society, he had no responsibility. 
Even with the publication of the [etter signed by 
Mrs, Caldwell, delegate from Virginia on the Repub- 
lican National Committee, there was no onus of 
wrongdoing placed upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Hoover. He had taken his stand. The Republican 
party, through Chairman Work, had aligned itself 
behind him. Jt was the duty of the party, but not of 
Mr. Hoover himself to repudiate the bogey of a 
“Romanized and rum-ridden” country. Mr. Hoover 
had already stated his position. 

But on September 29, upon learning of the Vir- 
ginia letter, Mr. Hoover again stated his opinion 
with unmistakable clarity: “Whether this letter is 
authentic or a forgery, it does violence to every in- 
stinct that I possess. I resent and repudiate it.” And 
later: “I cannot fully express my indignation at any 
such circulars. Nor can I reiterate too strongly that 
religious questions have no part in this campaign. I 
have repeatedly stated that neither I nor the Repub- 
lican party wants support on that basis.” Opposition 
to Governor Smith on religious grounds must prove 
more of a detriment than an aid to the Hoover cam- 
paign. From a practical standpoint, Mr. Hoover 
must dislike the direction of religious prejudice 
against his rival. But for ethical as well as practical 
reasons, Mr. Hoover resents the mixing of religion 
and politics. It is not the fibre or the character 


of the man to permit such sinister twisting of the 
principles of American Government. 

No one acquainted with Mr. Hoover could claim 
by the longest stretch of the imagination that he 
would countenance the employment of religious prej- 
udice in his favor. The idea that he would tolerate 
this kind of campaigning is, like the cry of “popery”’ 
itself, purely a political fabrication. In his long rec- 
ord of public service, Mr. Hoover has been called 
upon to deal with men of all races and religious 
faiths. There is no evidence that he has ever dealt 
in a prejudiced way with any of them. On the con- 
trary, there is a long chapter of evidence to show 
that he has consistently dealt fairly and impartially 
with all with whom he has been brought in contact. 
Mr. Hoover’s private secretary, who has been for 
eight years in his employ, is a Roman Catholic. 
The man chosen by Mr. Hoover to head the Russian 
relief work during famine and economic paralysis 
which beset that country as a result: of the World 
War was likewise a Roman Catholic. Mr. Hoover's 
executive secretary during the war period was a Jew. 
The man who directs the most important bureau of 
the Department of Commerce today, a man chosen 
for the ofice by Mr. Hoover when he was Secretary 
of Commerce, 1s a Jew. These things do not encour- 
age the belief that Mr. Hoover is the kind of man 
who would allow his political opponent to fall prey 
to religious bigotry. They point to an entirely dif- 
ferent type of leader, the man of the Palo Alto ad- 
dress, who stands “by blood and conviction” for 
religious tolerance. ‘ 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, after her inju- 
dicious proselyting in Ohio, has been requested by 
the Republican organization to deliver no further 
speeches before religious gatherings, Chairman Work 
has repudiated for the Republican National Com- 
mittee the “whispering” campaign. Mr. Hoover, 
angered by the report from Virginia, has denounced 
unqualifiedly the letter signed by Mrs. Caldwell and 
all similar effusions. From these events it should be 
plain that the Republican candidate and the Repub- 
lican party are resolved to win a fair victory in No- 
vember, or not to win at all. 

Governor Smith is an able executive and an astute 
politician. He has behind him a record of achieve- 
ment in New York State. THE INDEPENDENT re- 
spects his ability, and admires his record as governor, 
but opposes him for the Presidency because it be- 
lieves that Mr. Hoover is a man of even greater abil- 
ity, with a greater record of accomplishment behind 
him. Governor Smith has been tested on the battle- 
field of local politics. Mr. Hoover has been tested in 
a wider field, that of national and international 
affairs. THE INDEPENDENT believes that if the cam- 
paign is fought upon the issues raised by the candi- 
dates and the relative competency of the two men, 
Mr. Hoover will emerge victorious. There is no 
place for any other kind of fighting. 
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Veterans—and the High Cost of War 


By Richard Lee Strout 


HE original setting for this narrative lies 
just back of no man’s land with the shells 
coming over thick, no moon out, and the 
Yanks moving to a new sector with their tin hats on. 
If the clock in the ruined French church had still 
been chiming the hours it would have just struck 
midnight when an enemy shell landed right in the 
middle of the company to which Father Jonaitis was 
attached. The chaplain felt a numbness in his right 
forearm, and instinctively smeared off the warm 
trickle in the darkness. But Father Jonaitis said 
nothing of his hurt. The shell had killed some and 
wounded others, and it was no time for men who 
could move about to demand attention. Next day 
the orderly swabbed the wound out, but made no 
record of what Father Jonaitis called a scratch, and 
that was the last heard of the matter for eight years. 
Then it was the year 1926. There appeared one 
day at the main entry of the massive eleven-story 
Veterans’ Bureau in Washington a pale man in 
clerical garb; a man who could speak little English, 
and who gave the name of Father Jonaitis. From 
his account, it was an unusual case. His arm, he 
said, had been giving him trouble since a certain 
night in no man’s land, eight years before. He 
showed his arm, and the officials understood. Now 
he was asking the Veterans’ Bureau for compensa- 
tion for the effects of a wound that had never been 
mentioned at the 


priest against the massed officialdom, red tape, and 
bureaucracy of the largest independent bureau in the 
Federal Government? The answer is that Congress, 
with foreknowledge, somehow or other managed to 
legislate a heart as well as a head into that mighty 
disbursement mechanism. To begin with, Father 
Jonaitis was assigned a “‘codperator.”’ His claim was 
held up, for the law very rightly defends the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook; but, in the meantime, his own 
rights were protected. A “‘codperator”’ is the deus — 
or dea — ex machina of the Veterans’ Bureau. In 
this case it was a woman, and she became for the 
time being, to all effects and purposes, the agent of 
Father Jonaitis. It would take too long to tell the 
records that were thumbed in this particular case, 
but the entry shows that the search went on, 
patiently and painstakingly, for three years. Finally, 
it simmered down to a man hunt: a search for that 
particular orderly on whose word alone Father 
Jonaitis could prove his claim. The search ended 
dramatically, and even got into the newspapers. 
The orderly was found in the very city from which 
the search was being made. He was over in Walter 
Reed, the veterans’ hospital in Washington. When 
he saw Father Jonaitis, he said, “Hello, buddy!” and 
he remembered the “scratch” without prompting. 
An affidavit was secured; the case ended then and 
there. The bureau granted compensation, reim- 

bursement for 





time it was 
received. 

The case was 
like a number of 
others that have 
been put on the 
record before and 
since. That mid- 
night incident 
back on the firing 
line had left ab- 
solutely no 
written account in 
the Army files so 
far as the padre’s 
arm was con- 


Compensation 
Term Insurance 
Hospital Facilities and 
Services (Construction) .... 
Medical and Hospital 
(Other than salaries) 
Adjusted Service and De- 
pendent Pay 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


1Includes Vocational Rehabilitation .55 
2 Includes Vocational Rehabilitation .08 





THE VETERANS’ BUREAU DOLLAR 


Disbursements 
$173,476,965 .39 42.80 $185,000,000.00 44.20 
120,963,998 . 81 29.84 


415995257 84 1.13 
31,554:979-19 7-78 


. : 9:959,630. 34 2.46 
Adj. Service Certificate Fund.. —14,407,783.32 3.55 


38,521,461 . 52 9.51} 
11,864,371 .29 2.93 
$405,348,447 .70 


past hospital ex- 
penses, and back 
pay of approxi- 
mately $3,000 — 
with current 
award of $68 a 
month! 

I was not cer- 
tain when I began 
this article 
whether to start 
it with Father 
Jonaitis or with 
the table which 
accompanies this. 
Both affairs deal 


1928 
Per cent Estimated Per cent 
Disbursements 


118,000,000.00 28.19 
73500,000.00 1.79 
28,500,000.00 6.80 


11,225,000.00 2.68 
16,800,000.00 4.02 


36,787,000.00 8.792 
14,750,000.00 3.53 
$418,562,000.00 








cerned. The or- 
derly could not be found. And thus came about one 
more of those searching tests of that great stone- 
fronted institution that occur so often to prove 
whether it is really only a sort of ‘bureaucratic 
glacier — monumental, slow-moving, and frigid, as 
some claim — or really possessed of a soul. 

Well, it might be asked, what chance has one poor 


with the same 
matter and bear out the same point; namely, 
that the United States has not forgotten its vet- 
erans, but rather has adopted a more generous 
attitude toward them than has any other nation of 
the World War. This should not be said boastfully, 
for it is a reasonable policy for the world’s richest 
nation to adopt. But it should be brought to mind 
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when, from time to time, complaints over the 
Veterans’ bureau crop up. There have been scandals 
in the bureau’s past administration, and doubtless 
there have been individual cases of injustice; but 
taken by and large, and considering the immensity 
of the problem, the Veterans’ Bureau seems to be 
working generously and efficiently for the ex-soldier, 
his wife, or widow, and children. It has been a co- 
lossal task to organize efficient relief for the World 
War veterans. When you think of it from that 
point of view, the wonder is that it has been done 
so well. 


HE table tells its own story. It shows where 

each dollar put into the Veterans’ Bureau comes 
out again. The figures it presents are based on 
official computations and are authentic. 

The important thing to notice is the percentage 
of administration costs compared with the total 
amounts paid out. Out of each dollar spent in 1927, 
only nine and one half cents went to administrative 
costs. In the next fiscal year the figure was approxi- 
mately nine cents. This sum seems low considering 
all the circumstances. Charity campaign officials 
think they are lucky if the expense of the “drive” 
does not consume twenty-five per cent of the contri- 
butions. Then, too, the cost of administering the 
Veterans’ Bureau is high. Speed of action is often 
required, and a force large enough to meet all re- 
quirements must be kept on hand. Furthermore, 
the best experts are retained and the most costly 
equipment for the advantage of the veteran. The 
preceding table presents the visual story of what 
seems to be a well-organized bureau. 

A word should be said about certain items, listed 
as expenditures in the taxpayer’s dollar. The Govern- 
ment, for instance, has written a total of $3,182,- 
347,311 veterans’ insurance, now in force. In large 
measure this is paid for out of premiums from 
veterans. However, the Government has spent 
$740,000,000 more in term-insurance claims than 
has come in from premium receipts. The total 
compensation paid to veterans for injuries received, 
or to the dependents of deceased veterans, amounts 
to $1,234,789,262, cash. The Government has paid 
$644,993,183 in vocational training. For example, a 
mechanic, coming home from France with a missing 
hand, has been taught to become master of another 
trade, at government expense. 

Then there were the allotments and allowances. 
These are difficult to explain without detail. Suffice 
it to say that the “allotment” was what the soldier 
put aside from his own pay for his dependents, and 
that the sum collected in the war totaled $300,- 
847,799. To this fund, the Government contributed 
another $282,085,238, out of its own pocket. There 
was, too, the famous “bonus,” or adjusted com- 
pensation. Total disbursement to date is $79,- 
615,311, exclusive of loans; of this $28,689,318 has 





gone to Adjusted Service and Dependent Pay, and 
$50,925,993 to death claims. 

Sums like these do not mean much to the general 
public, when taken alone. The force of the matter 
can be reached in a different way. The bureau, for 
instance, has spent $4,308,619,765 since it started. 
It is the biggest independent office in the American 
Government. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines came to the bureau 
because conditions had grown so bad under his 
predecessor that national honor demanded a man of 
ability and integrity at the head of things. General 
Hines was the fifth man to try to hold down that 
difficult seat in its seven years. The bureau has a 
somewhat peculiar status in Washington. It is not 
connected with any other department. It was 
formed by the consolidation of the hospitalization 
work, previously carried on by the Public. Health 
Service, the insurance work, carried on by the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, and the rehabilitation 
work of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. These activities, scattered about among 
eleven offices, were brought together and authority 
centralized under one roof. 

Many of the individual complaints against the 
Veterans’ Bureau may be justified, but of the 
generosity of its program as a whole, and of the tax 
burden that it imposes, there can be no doubt. 
“Congress has indicated a policy of liberalization 
and generous treatment in all matters of veterans’ 
relief,” an official of the bureau said recently. “In 
interpreting the law, it has been the policy of the 
bureau to give a little more, rather than a little 
less.” This is the truth of the matter. 


O one can grudge the veterans the money that 
the Treasury pays them and will be paying 
them for the next half century. I write this as a 
veteran myself. But sentiment and economics are 
inextricably mixed. Those who complain over high 
taxation, who grumble at income taxes and Federal 
expenses, should always bear in mind that eleven- 
story, white-fronted Veterans’ Building, a block and 
a half north of the White House — a bureau that 
employs more clerks than any other single govern- 
ment agency, that runs fifty great hospitals, that 
spends more money for humanitarian purposes than 
any other institution on earth. The bureau has 
spent $4,308,619,765 since it was organized. How 
much more will it have spent before we, the veterans 
of the World War, are dead? Today our average age 
is thirty-five years. No one can answer that ques- 
tion, but the sum will be enormous. Only recently, 
for instance, Congress passed a law entitling any of 
us, or any American veteran of any war in which 
the United States participated, to free hospitaliza- 
tion in an institution under the supervision of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 
The cost of war goes on and on. 
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The Farmer as a Business Man 
By Robert Stewart 


“ AHE farming industry is concerned with the 
manufacture of an essential commodity for 
hunan consumption. The farming business 

is, therefore, a 1anufacturing enterprise, and in any 

manufacturing enterprise the economic production 
of the commodity is the first essential. The sale and 
distribution of this commodity is important, of 
course, but unless the commodity is economically 
produced no possible method of marketing or dis- 
tribution can produce a profit or make the industry 

a success. 

The rent of land and labor are two of the most im- 
portant items entering into the cost of producing 
crops on American 


primarily for a rise in price and farmed only inci- 
dentally. The successful business farmer of the 
future is going to use land intelligently as one of the 
four economic factors in the efficient production of 
farm commodities, and its proper use by the farmer 
will determine in a large measure his success as a 
business man. 

Successful industry in the United States is depend- 
ent on the three elements of capital, management, 
and labor. In all industry, except agriculture, these 
three factors of production are organized into the 
corporate form since this has been found to be the 
most suitable operating medium for the most 

efficient employment 





of capital, labor, and 





farms. Anything that 
will reduce either of 
these items will re- 
duce the cost of pro- 
ducing crops and 
hence increase the 
farmer’s profits. The 
high cost of the use of 
land in farming is due 
in part to overcapital- 


Farming, however much it may be the football of politics 
just now, is also an enterprise in which economy of produc- 
tion means far more than all the McNary-Haugen panaceas 
which our Congressmen may devise. Dean Stewart of the 
University of Nevada tells here the story of one enterprise 
which has solved for itself the problem of competing in a high- 
priced world. His article offers a valuable suggestion for other 

parts of the depressed agricultural community 


management. 

The corporate 
form as a means of 
conducting business 
has been developed 
largely since the Civil 
War and has come 
into common use 
mainly for four rea- 
sons: I, it is a con- 








ization and in part to 
high taxation on farm 
property. Both of these evils must be corrected 
before farming can be placed on a profitable basis. 
But, since the value of land is one of the most im- 
portant items entering into the cost of producing 
crops, the farmer cannot afford to produce small 
crops on his own farm. He must concern himself 
with high acre yields. . 

It is true that when all growing conditions are 
extremely favorable and a large crop of any farm 
commodity is produced by everyone, the inefficient 
as well as the efficient, the composite ‘farmer does 
receive less for his large crop than he would have 
received for a small one. 

The real problem, however, is for the individual 
farmer to study his methods of production and so 
control his own production as to produce individu- 
ally high acre yields all the time and thus reduce his 
own cost of production as compared with the 
average of the neighborhood. 

The farmer as a successful business man must pay 
more attention to the problem of increasing the 
producing power of his land. He can no longer afford 
to farm marginal land, but must either abandon such 
land to a state of nature or convert it into high 
producing land by a judicious system of fertilization. 

The day of land exploitation in America is rap- 
idly passing. Too often cheap land has been held 


venient way to make 
use of group effort to raise money by the issue of 
shares and also to define the rights and interests of 
investors; 2, it is the best way in which responsible 
management may be obtained; 3, labor can be bet- 
ter employed; 4, the most efficient use made of labor, 
management, and the capital invested. 


GRICULTURE as now carried on, in contrast 
to this method in industry in general, is essen- 
tially a personal industry in which neither organized 
management nor organized capital plays any really 
important part except in a small number of isolated 
instances. Manufacturing, transportation, and mer- 
chandising enterprises obtain their capital for oper- 
ating largely by the issue of share capital, while this 
form of capital practically does not exist in agricul- 
ture. There is today no source of capital available 
for operating purposes in agriculture similar to the 
share capital invested in other lines of business. 
There is a growing belief among agricultural 
leaders that certain types of agriculture of the future 
in America must develop along corporate lines in 
much the same way that industry in general has 
developed in the past fifty years. It is believed that 
in this way more effective methods of obtaining 
capital for agricultural use will prevail and that 
agricultural enterprises will thus be able to make 
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more efficient use of the factors of production in 
reducing production costs of agricultural products. 

Considerable attention has been paid in recent 
years to the merchandising of farm products by 
cooperative effort and group action. Although some 
attempt has been made by the farmer to reduce the 
cost of marketing his products by group action, 
practically no attempt has been made to reduce the 
cost of producing farm products through united 
group efforts. 

There are certain inherent difficulties in attempt- 
ing to produce agricultural commodities by group 
effort. Certain types of farming require close per- 
sonal supervision for success. In poultry production, 
for example, the maximum efficiency unit is very 
small and the character of the work involved is so 
exacting that it is exceedingly difficult to obtain the 
necessary skilled labor of sufficient high quality to 
make size farming successful. Such types of farming 
will undoubtedly largely remain one-man enterprises. 

There are certain other types of farming where 
big-business methods of quantity production may 
be applied with success. In the production of wheat, 
oats, flax, barley, and rice it is quite probable that 
engineering methods and machinery may be used 
with success in large-scale production. A number of 
illustrations of successful farms of this type are now 
going concerns. Another difficulty of corporate farm- 
ing is the inherent desire of the individual to have 
title to his own piece of land which he farms. The 
American farmer of today is an individualist who 
prides himself on his individuality and independ- 
ence, often to his own disadvantage. This desire of 
the individual for ownership of his farm is a strong 
factor to contend with in the large development of 
industrial types of farming by corporate manage- 
ment. There are, therefore, a number of important 
problems to be solved before corporate or industrial 
farming is successful on a large scale in America. 


N interesting and effective attempt to solve 
problems of production by group effort is 
being made by the Berkeley Olive Association in 
the management of their orchards which lie seven 
miles north and west of the town of Oroville, 
California, along the slope of the Table Mountain. 

The Berkeley Olive Association consists of 
twenty-eight individual members. The membership 
contains faculty men of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada and professional men of San 
Francisco, Berkeley, and Reno who are interested in 
the farming game, but whose business or professional 
duties will not permit close attention to the produc- 
tion of the olive. The Berkeley Olive Association 
controls 502 acres in one solid block made up of 
twenty-eight individual units, each of which is 
owned by a single individual, but the whole tract is 
under one management and hence operated as a 
single orchard. The organization is exceedingly 


simple and designed to secure the maximum use of 
limited capital for operation purposes. The five 
hundred acres are divided up into tracts of varying 
sizes from nine to fifty acres. Each member actually 
owns his individual tract and may withdraw from 
the association, sell his tract, or dispose of his fruit 
as he desires at any time. 


HE association is held together by the fact that 

trees are better and more economically cared 
for by such group effort than could be done by the 
individual. In fact, it would be practically impossi- 
ble for the individuals to handle their tracts unless 
some such arrangement was made. Assessments for 
the normal care of the orchards, such as irrigation, 
cultivation, and pruning, are made on the acre basis 
and distributed throughout the year and divided 
into payments of $2.50 per acre per month. 

Out of these assessments the association has, dur- 
ing the fourteen years of its existence, constructed 
its own farm buildings, including a ranch house, 
barn, and machine sheds, and has also acquired 
teams, tractors, plows, cultivators, trucks, and other 
equipment necessary for the successful care of such 
an orchard. By such an arrangement the associa- 
tion has accomplished all of the objects ordinarily 
sought by industry in the issue of share capital. 

This conception of the Berkeley Olive Association 
originated with Dr. H. W. Hill, professor of English 
in the University of Nevada. He personally, as the 
representative of the association, spent considerable 
time in investigating the soil and air drainage con- 
ditions throughout California before selecting the 
present site near Oroville. Such investigation could 
not have been made by the individual because of the 
expense involved, but when expense is prorated 
among the group it is small. 

As a result the association is very fortunate in its 
location and in the soil selected. The high palisades 
of Table Mountain to the east, a high ridge to the 
north, and a low ridge to the south protect the or- 
chards from the strong winds, while the gentle slope 
to the west insures good air drainage and protects 
the trees and the fruit from frost. 

The soil selected consists of gravelly loam derived 
from the adjacent mesas by water erosion. It is com- 
posed largely of decomposed lava mixed with red 
sand and black loam. The gravel insures warmth, 
aération, and good drainage. Native legumes such as 
bur clover, lupines, and others are found in abun- 
dance, thus insuring an easy solution of the nitrogen 
problem by the production of green manure crops 
for turning under, thus simplifying very materially 
the fertilizing problems. The soil is similar in many 
ways to the best olive soil of Italy and Spain. 

Irrigation water is supplied by the waters of the 
Feather River through the canal serving water to 
the city of Oroville, thus insuring a constant source 
of supply. Water is carried from the canal to the 
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orchards by underground concrete pipe and dis- 
charged to each tree row by a standpipe. The or- 
chards are thus irrigated in a convenient, practical, 
and economical manner. The trees are almost en- 
tirely of the mission stock carefully grafted on 
picholine roots. There are sixty trees to the acre. 
The system of pruning and care given the orchards 
insures fruit of good size, quality, and early maturity. 


pec of quantity production the associa- 
tion is able to pack its own product under its own 
brand name of “Table Mountain,” thus insuring 
high quality of product and stimulating the produc- 
tion of quality by assuring the highest possible price 
to the association members. The group effort made 
possible by this unique association warrants the 
employment of a capable superintendent and able 
assistants who personally oversee the picking of the 
fruit and thus insures the utmost care that only 
mature fruit in the prime of condition is taken 
from the tree at each picking and that the picked 
fruit is each day delivered to the packing house 
in first-class condition. 

In the association’s own packing house the fruit 
is carefully graded, culled, stemmed, and immedi- 
ately placed in the pickling vats. After they are 
thoroughly processed they are again culled and 
sorted for color and texture under the careful super- 
vision of a competent foreman whose employment 
again is made possible by the group action of the 
association. The canning and sterilizing at a tem- 
perature of 250 degrees is done under the most ap- 
proved sanitary conditions. Each can is inspected 
again after cooling and again before shipping. The 
packed product is marketed to the trade through the 
various brokers and jobbers. 

The successful operation of the Berkeley Olive 
Association during a period of fourteen years indi- 
cates the possibilities of codperative effort in raising 


capital for the efficient production of farm prod- 
ucts, and its example is well worthy of careful con- 
sideration by all who are concerned in the more 
efficient production of food products by the eco- 
nomic use of the factors of production. 

By this united group effort on the part of a body 
of professional men interested in the production of a 
single agricultural commodity some very interesting 
results have been obtained which are very signifi- 
cant. Capital has been made available in a con- 
venient and practical way both for the purchase of 
the necessary land and also for operating expenses. 
Professional men who have some money available 
for investment have found a convenient, practical, 
and safe form of investment in a producing business. 
Money necessary for development and operation has 
been obtained monthly without the least difficulty. 

The magnitude of the enterprise enables the 
individual owners to participate in the savings 
obtained by quantity production and marketing. 
The association now has over $500,000 invested 
in the land and trees as fixed capital, $18,500 
alone being invested in houses, barns, plows, trac- 
tors, and other equipment, while $15,000 is annually 
available from the individual members obtained by 
small monthly assessments for operating expenses. 

The Federal laws already enacted favor this type 
of production. The association, being a codperative 
farm organization, can take advantage of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Act which permits loans at a low 
rate of interest to such organizations on warehouse 
receipts as security. The Berkeley Olive Associa- 
tion, by this simple, convenient method of raising 
capital for production purposes, has become, within 
a period of only fourteen years, the largest producer 
of mission olives in the world. It is no longer an 
experiment, and the-success of this organization is 
a good illustration of successful business methods 
applied to agriculture. 





Ephemeral Perspective 


And now old flies fight off the oncoming cold, 
Circulating the blood on fluttering wings. 

Final fleas still attack mankind; but the bold 
Adventurers are gone with the moon; Death brings 
Them down; these specks of dust are dust indeed. 
Now the old cold has come, transitory things 

Are silenced by silence; nor are these dead 
Lamented by us; no sad human sings. 


Round our midsummer day, the ancient ear 
Of the earth, whirling three billion years or so, 
Is fully as deaf now our last night is here. 

Idle the tear that follows us where we go, 

And drops a word or two on a friendly stone. 
Are the high gods glad humanity is gone? 


ALFRED KREYMBORG. 
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All photographs from Ewing Galloway 
HIGH WATER LAST SPRING HELD NO TERRORS FOR THIS NEWLY BUILT LEVEE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


“ROLL ON, OL’ RIVER!” 


But It Will Be a Long Time Before the Mississippi Goes on Another Rampage of Pillage 


and Destruction. A Series of New Photographs from the Flood District 


WITH NEW ORLEANS AS A BASE OF OPERATIONS AND SUPPLIES, THE ARMIES OF MEN ENGAGED IN REBUILDING THE RIVER BARRIERS ARE RAPIDLY MAKING 
IMPOSSIBLE A REPETITION OF THE 1927 DISASTER 
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ONCE WIRED INTO A SINGLE GIGANTIC 
MAT, THE WILLOW TRUNKS ARE FAS- 
TENED STILL MORE FIRMLY WITH JOISTS, 
ABOVE AND BELOW, BOLTED TO 
GETHER. THE FLEXIBLE MATS ARE 
THUS MADE INTO RIGID RAFTS AND 
ARE READY TO BE TOWED INTO 
POSITION 


WORKMEN ARE ENGAGED, AT THE 
LEFT, IN BINDING HUGE WILLOW MATS 
WHICH WILL BE FLOATED DOWN 
STREAM TO REENFORCE THE EARTH- 
WORKS AT STRATEGIC POINTS. CLUMPS 
OF THESE SMALL TREES ARE BOUND 
TOGETHER WITH WIRE AS IF THEY 
WERE SO MANY HANDFULS OF STRAW 


IN SOME CASES, WHERE LEVEES ARE 
BEING BUILT ABOVE THE RIVER LINE, 
THE WILLOW MATS MAY BE BUILT ON 
THE SPOT, AS IN THIS INSTANCE AT THE 
LEFT. THE CHIEF FUNCTION OF THESE 
WOODEN BARRIERS IS TO PREVENT 
EROSION AT POINTS OF GREATEST 
STRESS 
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WHERE EROSION IS SO SEVERE THAT 
WILLOW REENFORCEMENTS ARE INEF- 
FECTIVE, SPECIALLY DESIGNED CON- 
CRETE MATS ARE USED. HERE CEMENT 
IS BEING POURED INTO MOLDS ON THE 
BARGES WHICH WILL TOW THE FIN- 
ISHED MATS INTO POSITION 


AT THE RIGHT WE SEE THE METHOD 

BY WHICH THE FLEXIBLE RAMPARTS 

ARE UNROLLED AGAINST THE MUD 

BANKS THAT FORM THE FOUNDATION 

FOR THE DIKES, THE HEIGHT OF THE 

WATER MAKES LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN 
THIS OPERATION 


AT THE LEFT A RIVER BOAT IS NOSING 

NINE BARGES LOADED WITH THESE 

CONCRETE MATS’ UPSTREAM. THE 

BLOCKS ARE BOUND TOGETHER WITH 

IRON RODS AND ARE SO DESIGNED 

THAT THEY WILL ADAPT THEMSELVES 
TO THE SHAPE CF THE LEVEE 
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THIS TRAVELING CRANE WITH THE SHOVELLIKE ATTACHMENT SCOOPS THE EARTH AGAINST THE FACE OF THE LEVEE IN TIMES OF LOW WATER 
IN PREPARATION FOR THE SPRING RISING. NOTICE THE HEIGHT OF THE WALL COMPARED WITH THE SIZE OF THE WORKMEN 


ness: a , ee come 
HERE IS ONE OF THE MANY WHEELBARROW BRIGADES EMPLOYED. LARGELY IN REENFORCING EXISTING LEVEES OR BUILDING NEW ONES WHICH DO NOT RE- 
QUIRE SUCH HEROIC METHODS AS THOSE WE HAVE SEEN ALREADY. IT IS SLOW WORK, BUT THE PROGRESS MADE SINCE THE 1927 CATASTROPHE IS AMAZING 
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How Shall We Muzzle Monopoly? 


By George L. Record 


E are at the end of a remarkable and 
\ N historic experience in the endeavor to pre- 
vent and control monopoly in industry and 
transportation. After the Civil War thoughtful 
statesmen began to be apprehensive of the growth of 
what has since been called “big business.” The 
astounding growth of the Standard Oil monopoly, 
with the corruption and scandals that accompanied 
it, first focused public opinion upon the question. 
John Sherman sponsored a bill which became 
famous as the Sherman Act and which aimed to pre- 
vent monopoly in industry. The Interstate Com- 


has a dominating position in the steel trade. There 
are other trusts which have been developed upon 
patents, such as the harvester trust, the General 
Electric and Westinghouse alliance, the great 
United Shoe Machinery concern, and the American 
Telephone Company. The development of allied 
trusts or combinations in the field of electric power 
and light is just now beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of the country. 

Most of these combinations have been built up 
and now operate in plain violation of our statute law, 
and in some instances in flat violation of the common 


merce Commission was created 
to control the railroads in re- 
sponse to the same impulse. 
Then came the State public 
utility regulation idea to fix 
gas, electric light, water, and 
trolley rates by State commis- 
sions, advocated by Governor 
La Follette of Wisconsin and 
Governor Hughes of New 
York and finally adopted by 
every State in the Union. The 
Federal Trade Commission 
Act came along in President 
Wilson’s time. It was a belated 
recognition of the fact that the 





Since the old Standard Oil first 
gave its own peculiar interpretation 
to the word monopoly, the war 
against industrial trusts and the 
benefits of special privilege has gone 
on. The peak of the trust-busting 
campaign was reached with the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law two dec- 
ades ago. That marked the high 
water of government regulation — 
and it has failed. Today the monop- 
olies are still with us in poor dis- 
guise. Mr. Record exposes the roots 
of our monopolistic industrial 

system 


law. Many of them have been 
brought before our courts in 
criminal and civil proceedings. 
Some of them: have been or- 
dered to dissolve and compete, 
as was the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. But the dissolved parts 
continue to function as a trust 
exactly as they did before the 
dissolution decree. The an- 
thracite coal trust has been 
declared guilty of illegal prac- 
tices by the United States 
Supreme Court and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
All of these trusts have been 





industrial field required dif- 





denounced in the halls of Con- 





ferent machinery for adminis- 
tering the antitrust idea and guarding against mo- 
nopoly from the railroads and local public utilities. 

In the past twenty years a large number of litiga- 
tions and prosecutions, State and national, designed 
to prevent or to end monopolies in industry and 
unfair discriminations in railroad, electric light, and 
gas service, have been started and carried to a 
decision. But during all this period industrial mo- 
nopolies, quasimonopolies, and combinations have 
steadily increased in number, size, wealth, and 
power, and financial syndicates have merged the 
railroads into a few great noncompetitive groups. 
We now have a few powerful and interrelated finan- 
cial groups which dominate our staple fields of indus- 
try and control the light, power, and transportation 
facilities. Space permits only the mention of the 
more important of them. 

The Standard Oil Company built up the control of 
the oil business. Five meat-packing concerns have 
secured a dominating position, if not < monopoly, in 
the meat trade and have reached out for the control 
of other lines. The anthracite coal trust has created 
an absolute monopoly of that trade. The steel trust 


gress during the whole long 
period of their development, and lawmakers have 
exhausted their ingenuity in framing statutes to 
destroy them or to limit their excessive prices or to 
put an end to their unfair trade practices. And yet 
all of these monopolies are admittedly stronger 
today than they ever were. 


N - gue of those who have tried to fight mo- 

nopoly with the weapon of regulation have 
finally been forced reluctantly to the conclusion 
that regulation is a failure and that some other 
remedy for monopoly must be found. It is worth 
while at the present time to analyze the causes of 
this failure. 

In the first place, the advocates of this policy 
failed to distinguish between the danger of monopoly 
in the field of transportation and in the field of com- 
petitive industry. It was John Sherman’s idea that 
all mergers of competing industrial concerns were 
against the public interest, and led to monopoly. It 
is, however, now quite plain that this idea was a 
fallacy. The only danger is in the merger of com- 
petitive concerns, one of which has some kind of 
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privilege — either a natural resource privilege or a 
transportation privilege or a patent privilege — 
denied to all other competitors and which could be 
made the basis of a monopoly. There is no danger 
whatever to the public in the consolidation of, or 
trade agreement between, competing industrial con- 
cerns where none of the concerns possess any 
privilege. The chain stores in the field of tobacco, 
haberdashery, and the grocery trade are illustrations 
of this truth. They have all been for the benefit of 
the public, even though some less efficient competi- 
tors have been driven to the wall in the process. 
Every trust in the industrial field that has acquired 
anything like a monopoly of the trade will be found 
to have accomplished this result solely because of the 
fact that one of the concerns possessed an exclusive 
privilege by the use of which it forced the others into 
a merger or trade agreement. The resulting monop- 
oly, whole or partial, depends not upon the merger, 
but upon the possession-of the privilege. 


AY illustration of this principle was the United 
States Cordage Company, one of our first 
trusts. This was an amalgamation of a number of 
competing producers of rope products, none of 
whom had any privilege of any kind. But the 
attempt of the company to hoist prices brought into 
the field a large number of new competitors and the 
trust soon failed. 

No instance can be cited of a merger of industrial 
concerns without any privilege which has obtained 
any monopoly or has been able to hoist prices except 
temporarily. On the other hand, in the case of every 
trust which has a whole or partial monopoly, the 
privilege upon which the control of the trade de- 
pends can be clearly seen. 

The Standard Oil Company was the original and 
most conspicuous trust. It is an almost unbelievable 
but admitted fact that the railroads not only 
granted to Rockefeller secret rebates, whereby he 
paid something like one third lower freight rates 
upon his products than his competitors paid, but 
they also paid to Rockefeller’s concern a portion of 
the freight rates paid by its competitors. When com- 
petitors projected the pipe-line idea of transporta- 
tion, the Standard Oil seized upon it and captured 
the pipe lines until it was in control of all that 
method of transportation as well. By agreement with 
such rivals as Doheny, Sinclair, and other developers 
of oil property, the Standard Oil has a substantial 
monopoly of this business. 

The Federal Trade Commission exposed the fact 
that the five firms constituting the beef trust had 
built up a quasimonopoly by securing expedited 
service over the railroads for their private refrigera- 
tor cars, by the delays of railroad officials in han- 
dling the shipments of their competitors, and by the 
ownership of stockyards. 

The anthracite coal trust secured control of the 


railroads which ran into the mining districts and 
used this control to discriminate against competitors 
in freight rates and in service, thus forcing its com- 
petitors to sell out. The trust then proceeded to ac- 
quire all of the vacant land containing anthracite 
coal. The greater part of this land will not be needed 
for generations to come and was acquired not for the 
purpose of mining, but solely to prevent any possible 
competition. This trust therefore is based upon 
transportation discriminations and the ownership 
of natural resources, both of which are denied to 
competitors. 

The United States steel trust rests primarily upon 
the ownership of the best coal fields suitable for steel 
manufacture, the best and cheapest iron ore de- 
posits, and vast quantities of unused land containing 
both of these minerals, the control of which was 
acquired in order to prevent competition. The trust 
also has its own railroads, and through its financial 
connections could easily secure discrimination in 
transportation against its competitors if it were 
necessary. 

The harvester trust has a number of patents which 
it has acquired for the purpose of holding them out 
of use. The United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
controls its trade by the ownership of its own 
patents and by the purchase of other patents which 
threaten its monopoly. These are acquired for the 
sole purpose of preventing competition. 

The failure to recognize the fact that competitive 
business which possesses no privilege does not need 
any regulation — since competition can be trusted 
to keep prices reasonable — has confused the public 
mind and diverted it from the study of privilege as 
the only basis of monopoly and the only proper sub- 
ject for regulation. But there is another and more 
potent reason why regulation has failed, and must 
always fail, even in the field of monopoly. 


HE rewards of monopoly are so enormous, the 

stakes so vast that monopolists have a tremen- 
dous incentive to prevent regulating machinery 
being set up, and to control it after it is set up. The 
development of the modern political boss and his 
machine is in the public mind due to the control of 
patronage and contracts. As a matter of fact, this 
system has been developed principally with the 
money obtained from the privileged interests. These 
interests find that politicians in both parties can be 
subsidized so that they can procure the nomination 
of men for legislative and executive positions who 
can be trusted not to permit the passage of any laws 
affecting the privileges of the trusts. In case it is 
necessary to bow to public opinion and pass such 
laws, jokers are cleverly inserted which destroy or 
limit the effectiveness of the law, and the adminis- 
tration can put the execution of these laws in the 
hands of men friendly to the trusts. In the same way 
judgeships of our State (Continued opp. page 360) 
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CCORDING to 
some of the mur- 
murings we hear 


from the practical men 
of politics, as we sit by 
the neutral glow of the 
log fire, the Nineteenth 
Amendment, and not 
the Eighteenth, ought 


to be engaging major 


The Ladies Go to Battle 


While the man in the street — and everywhere else — 
heatedly argues the Eighteenth Amendment, party 
chiefs are much more concerned over the sudden emer- 
gence of the Nineteenth on the political scene. Theladies 
received their ballots barely in time to vote in the 1920 
election. They were hardly a figure there, and in 1924 
their ministrations gave little worry to the men. But 
this year things are different. The ladies have as- 
serted their rights 


Back Stage in Washington. 


mittee, naively and 
gently brought home to 
Dr. Work, the national 
chairman, that he was 
dealing with an inde- 
pendent and sovereign 
branch of the organiza- 
tion when he sought to 
assert his authority over 
the women’s division. 


Readers will recall that 





discussion in this Presi- 





dential campaign. Para- 

phrasing slightly some of these sotto comments, the 
ladies — “‘God bless em” — are attaining alto- 
gether too distinct a status in the world of politics 
for the comfort of the male warriors who snickered 
cunningly when the suffrage amendment was first 
ratified. It was the fashion then to look upon this 
experiment as a bit of “‘boloney” — a wholly safe 
enterprise that would do no violence to the estab- 
lished order as it had been nourished and fostered 
under the ancient and wise dictates of the male 
ego. The consensus was that it would make no prac- 
tical difference; that the sway of the stronger of the 
species would continue with no appreciable influence 
upon public affairs by reason of the new estate of 
the so-called deadlier of the species. 

As recently as June, the smart gentlemen who 
pilot the Democratic and Republican parties were 
inclined to rely upon the insulation which they were 
pleased to believe their philosophy over this de- 
velopment had given to them. They felt wholly 
secure. In the taprooms and in other stag retreats, 
where the women had no access, they guffawed 
loudly at the thought that anything important 
might come of the fact that the women possessed the 
weapon of the ballot. Their belief was that the men 
— the masterful men — would continue to be the 
bellwethers: that naught could alter the old ar- 
rangement; that paterfamilias in most cases would 
remain the arbiter of things, politically, in his own 
household. Nothing had happened during the years 
following the incorporation of the amendment in the 
fundamental law to upset this snug belief. The 
wives, for the most part, had followed their hus- 
bands in the political field. They had made no 
marked new sorties along the political frontier. 
Everything seemed as snug as before. 

But, somehow, at the outset of the present cam- 
paign, a new consciousness of their réle in public 
affairs came upon the feminine contingents. My 
reports already have shown that Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
vice chairman of the Republican National Com- 


Dr. Work, summoning 
Mrs. Hert to his sanctum on his arrival, was in- 
formed that his Kentucky aid was in her office 
and that, if he desired to consult her, he could 
do so by calling in person at her suite. Dr. 
Work did that promptly, according to the record. 
I am told that Mr. Johnny Raskob was obliged to 
recognize the gentler sex in no less definite a way. 
Mrs. Nellie Ross of Wyoming, it seems, is just as 
autonomous a figure in the General Motors Building 
in New York as is Mr. Raskob himself. Quietly, but 
no less surely, the Amazonians assert their rights. 

Now, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt and Mrs. 
Willie Caldwell of Virginia loom up in the campaign 
picture. Mrs. Willebrandt is Assistant Attorney- 
General and Mrs. Caldwell is Republican national 
committeewoman from Virginia. Mrs. Willebrandt, 
according to my advices, is unwilling to temper her 
campaign appeals to the strategy deemed wise by 
national headquarters. Mrs. Caldwell is on record as 
having urged the women voters of her State to pre- 
vent the “Romanizing” of the country through the 
election of Governor Smith. It is as difficult to de- 
scribe the dismay which these developments have 
brought to Republican headquarters as to recount 
the depression reported in Democratic quarters over 
the antics of some of the Democratic women, many 
of whom have no patience with the pleas of hus- 
bands inclined to support Mr. Smith. 


r: a word, the wise boys hereabouts are upset. 
Senator Bruce of Maryland may throw cal- 
culations askew by indulging in foolish accusations. 
Thaddeus Caraway may do his stunt of mud sling- 
ing. William Allen White and Dr. Straton may add 
their mites. But the practical gentlemen are wonder- 
ing whether, now that the ladies — “God bless 
“em” — appear to be willing to assert their rights in 
the political field, anything can stop them and 
whether, no matter whose candidate is elected 
November 6, the male ascendancy in politics can be 
maintained in campaigns of the future. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


RE you one of those nonbelievers in Repub- 
lican prosperity? You doubt, do you, that 


this country under the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration has been the richest and noblest in the his- 
tory of the world? Upward and onward — you don’t 
think so, eh? Well, read this advertisement of a 
Boston jeweler which appeared in the program of the 
recent National Amateur Golf Championship: 


You, too, can sink Sterling Shots with this SOLID 
SILVER PUTTER . . . unique as a personal pos- 
session ... for ladies or men... suitable in- 
scription can be engraved on back of club head . . . 
gift of the century . . . not a toy or miniature... 
the CLUB HEAD IS HEAVY SOLID SILVER 
. . « (Price $35.00) . . . Cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to visit our Diamond Department, Crystal 
Room, Silver Room, and Art Department. 


Hump! Unique? Well what could one say about 
the diamond, crystal, and art putters? Think of 
going into that diamond department: 

“Here’s a Wesselton — very fine club of the first 
water. Notice the wonderful color — most unusual 
in a spoon of this size. Oh, yes— you occasionally see 
a No. 2 iron of this quality, but not often, and even 
then only on the more exclusive links. There’s a 
spoon that will last a lifetime. You can hit ’em with 
a club like that. Técla club heads? My dear sir — 
hadn’t you better try one of the department stores? 
Yes — $315,000 was the price. No, it’s not a toy — 
not at all. Good morning .. .” 

Another nice thing about a good diamond putter: 
a woman could wear it around her neck in the eve- 
ning; a man could lay oné across his shirt front or 
stuff it into his tie. Box holders at the opera would 
appear with bags of golf clubs slung over their 
shoulders: “Oh, zo! She never carries her genuine 
clubs — keeps them at the bank. That set of 
matched irons is paste, my dear, nothing but 
rs 

Car. you believe that we should have had any- 
thing like this under Cox or Davis? 


* * * 


Newly settled in the East, this department is able 
to report a fairly rapid progress in understanding the 
native dialect, if not in its own rendition of it. To 
say, for example, that it is now living in “ Mabble- 
head” — not even ‘“Mahblehead” —or that it 
hopes to see Harvard (proper spelling of this pro- 
nunciation must be studied further) play “Dat- 
mouth,” somehow or other finds this department 
unwilling. ““Hahss” for “horse” or “‘shock”’ (bite 
this one off short — shot, I mean) for “shark” — 
such words may be all very well in a proper context 
or by themselves. But to say that a “hahss” 


“atched” his neck or that the Prussian “ammy” 
“matched” into Belgium might set up a habit not 
readily shaken off. 

Which would greatly embarrass this department 
if it ever revisited its native Omahar. 


* * * 


The heftiest piece of thinking that has reached 
me in many a day I found in a New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday issue. Nicely padded, the story told 
of the elaborate system which had been devised 
whereby the Prince of Wales might be in constant 
communication with London during his African 
trip. Radio, telegraph, telephone — all were at his 
disposal wherever he might be, and a whole corps of 
operators. The cost of all this, I read, was borne by 
the prince himself, too. His brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, was paying absolutely nothing toward 
this item, although a companion of the prince on the 
trip. Now for the sage conclusion: 

“The reason why the duke is not paying his 
share,” the story ran, “is that the prince is the 
principal figure of the trip. And if the prince were 
not taking this trip, there would be no expense of 


this sort.” 
* 5 * 


I predict that there is going to be an era of better 
cooking in America before very long. Our soldiers, 
returning home, are going to demand a tastier and 
more diversified fare than many of them enjoyed be- 
fore they put on khaki and went overseas; and they 
are going to get it, too. — Irvin S. Cobb. France, 1978. 


A man wonders whether the prescient Cobb, in his 
“era of better cooking,” had in mind the present 
boom of the hot frankfurter or the circumstance, 
likewise current, that most Americans seem to like 
their coffee weak and somewhat brackish. The 
largest grocery store in Boston is quite unaware of 
gumbo powder, and steak is still blithely fried for 
every plutocrat who can afford it. It takes a strong 
man to lift a tray on which lie a half dozen pieces of 
so-called “French” pastry, while almost all sauces 
are ninety-nine and forty-four one-hundredths per 
cent flour. Clams and oysters are fried in enormous 
quantities, the result being a crusty fragment with a 
total absence of any flavor save that of Crisco. 
Catsup or fiery “relishes” are dumped over all 
dishes, good and bad alike, and millions of the 
fastidious ex-wearers of the khaki are to be found 
salting all dishes without first tasting them. The 
famous fried chicken of this country usually has 
today the consistency of a Saratoga chip. 

If this be an “era of better cooking,” I, for one, 
shall pull for an “era of still better cooking.” 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


HE Centaur Book Shop of Phila- 
delphia has added a volume on 
Theodore Dreiser to the attractive 
and useful series of “Centaur Bibliog- 
raphies.” It is the work of Edward D. 
McDonald, who is already responsible for 
the bibliographies of D. H. Lawrence and 
Norman Douglas in the same series, which 
also includes Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Stephen Crane, James Branch Cabell, H. 
L. Mencken, and Carl Van Vechten. Read- 
ing the latest volume I was tempted to 
take down the others and try to discover 
what can be learned from these books be- 
sides the information which it is their os- 
tensible purpose to supply. One need not 
necessarily be excited over “points” in 
first editions in order to be both amused 
and instructed — not to say edified — by 
a well-devised bibliography. 

In the first place, many of the subjects 
of these bibliographical labors have writ- 
ten introductions which reveal them in 
characteristic attitude as they contem- 
plate these monuments of patience and in- 
dustry erected in their honor. Mr. Dreiser, 
for example, is not very much impressed. 
He seems to think that people who collect 
his first editions have precious little to do, 
and for Mr. McDonald in particular he 
can scarcely conceal his scorn! He does not 
care to be reminded, and he thinks few 
authors would, of the scarcity of his earlier 
works, since that is merely an indication 
of the apathy and indifference of the pub- 
lic toward them. Nonetheless, Mr. Mc- 
Donald has delved and burrowed into the 
journalistic past, exhuming strange maga- 
zine contributions and setting at rest for 
most of us the legend that Dreiser ever 
published a book entitled, “Studies of 
Contemporary American Celebrities.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s attitude is one of 
not dissatisfied melancholy as he contem- 
plates the accumulation of the years since 
1914 when his first novel appeared. The 
books are there; the list has grown; vari- 
ous hopes accompanied the writing of 
them; but in retrospect they merely in- 
spire the author with the further hope 
that the best are yet to come, although 
“except to myself, I had no inclination to 
apologize for them.” Mr. Cabell’s attitude 
is somewhat similar, although he is a little 
horrified and embarrassed, like most 
writers with a large volume of work be- 
hind them, when he compares the early 
versions of his works with the later. He 
sees some of his most sought-after books as 
undesirable in every possible respect. 

_ Mr. Cabell congratulates himself on the 
tact that his personal life is not subjected 
to the same scrutiny as certain of his 
books by collectors searching for “points” 


By Ernest Boyd 


and “states.” “I have applauded the 
nicety with which one can distinguish to a 
quarter-inch between the second and the 
first printing of Furgen. I have been suit- 
ably perturbed over the prestige imparted 
by a blue binding to The Soul of Melicent 
as compared with the sable investure of 
relative parvenus. And I have, rather 
naturally, rejoiced that this meticulous 
method of cataloguing in legible print all 
my least deeds and misdeeds as a writer 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTION 


Good-bye Wisconsin. 
Westcott (Harper). 

All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish 
(Harper). 

This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bech- 
hofer Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill). 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 


By Glenway 


GENERAL 


The Hogarth Essays. (Doubleday, 
Doran). 

The Front Page. By Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur (Covici, 
Friede). 

The Stammering Century. By Gilbert 
Seldes (John Day). 

Memories and Reflections. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith (Little, 


Brown). 











does not, even more embarrassingly, in- 
vade the field of my actions as a human 
being.” That is a thought which must have 
occurred to any writer fortunate or un- 
fortunate enough to offer his bibliogra- 
phers an opportunity to display that 
ingenuity for which collectors are noted. 


HE bibliography of Joseph Herge- 

sheimer or Carl Van Vechten is sim- 
ple. Binders indulged in no vagaries with 
their early out-of-print editions. There is 
no breathless examination for errata slips, 
the presence or absence of blind stamps, 
for transposed lines on such and such a 
page. In Cabell, Stephen Crane, Norman 
Douglas, and D. H. Lawrence the collec- 
tors have the kind of quarry that delights 
them: editions of a genuine rarity, dis- 
tinguished by certain marks, very often, 
which the unwary might overlook. There 
is more rejoicing in the book collectors’ 
heaven over one erratic or defective copy 
than over the ninety and nine which 


conform to the normal intentions of the 
publisher. It is only when one reads of 
these variations and omissions from one 
copy and another that one realizes how 
many slips there are between a manufac- 
tured book and the public. 

D. H. Lawrence, for example, tells how 
the first copy of his first book, “The 
White Peacock,” which was sent to him 
for his mother who lay dying, contained 
pages which were canceled in subsequent 
copies, so that few actually reproduce the 
text of that work as originally written and 
printed. He cannot read his own pub- 
lished works and professes to carry with 
him only a copy of the suppressed English 
edition of “The Rainbow” because other- 
wise the complete text is not available. 
Mr. Lawrence cares nothing for editions 
and feels that once a book is written it is 
done with, so far as he is concerned. He 
describes the incredulous astonishment of 
his father when told that his son’s first 
novel had brought in the magnificent sum 
of £50. Money for nothing was the honest 
miner’s idea of the transaction. Mr. Law- 
rence’s feelings were very different when, 
on receiving a check from an American 
publisher, he found an alteration in the 
date made it impossible to cash it. He re- 
turned it and never again under any cir- 
cumstances received a penny from that 
publisher for the book. 


ORMAN DOUGLAS’ bibliography, 
to those who began to know him as 
the delightful author of “South Wind,” 
is the most surprising of all. Here are 
duly catalogued all those contributions to 
learned papers on abstruse and obscure 
points of natural history, his reports to the 
Foreign Office: “On the Herpetology of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden,” “Report 
on the Pumice Stone Industry of the Lipari 
Islands,” or “The Beaver in Norway.” 
There are happy collectors who possess 
these treasures, obviously not for the pur- 
pose of reading them. That is doubtless 
why the compilation of these biliogra- 
phies, save to the hardened bibliophile, 
must always seem a kind of folly. 

It is certainly true that few great au- 
thors have collected first editions or cared 
for them. The only book collectors who 
have enjoyed any fame in relation to 
books, apart from owning them, are crit- 
ics, who often combine the interests of the 
bibliophile with those of criticism. Ed- 
ward Dowden and Sir Edmund Gosse are 
two outstanding examples. Otherwise, the 
famous book collectors must be sought 
outside the ranks of literary men, doubtless 
for the very good reason that collecting is a 
luxury and must be paid for accordingly. 
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The Creator of Naturalism 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


ZOLA AND HIS TIME. By Matthew 
Fosephson. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. $5.00. 


N* European writer has had as 


much influence on the American 

novel as Emile Zola, the creator 
of Naturalism, which has had such a 
vogue in such authors as Theodore 
Dreiser and his many followers. It was 
high time, therefore, that some American 
writer should take this subject in hand 
and present it at full length, and this Mr. 
Matthew Josephson has done with the 
greatest competence. Only a long period 
of residence in France could have enabled 
him to treat his theme so admirably, and 
in addition he had, as he acknowledges, 
the generous codperation of the Zola 
family, notably of Zola’s daughter, Mme. 
Denise De Blond-Zola. The subtitle of 
“Zola and His Time” is “The History of 
His Martial Career in Letters: with an 
Account of his Circle of Friends, his Re- 
markable Enemies, Cyclopean Labors, 
Public Campaigns, Trials and Ultimate 
Glorification”; and the book is an ex- 
ceptionally full and well-documented 
study running to nearly 600 closely 
printed pages, every one of them brim- 
ming over with vitality. 

Mr. Josephson has, in addition to his 
profound and comprehensive knowledge, 
a keen eye for the picturesque and an ex- 
cellent gift for living and entertaining 
writing. The “time” of Zola is presented 
with a wealth of detail, and all the princi- 
pal authors of the period appear in their 
habits as they were, a gallery of clearly 
drawn and moving portraits. But Zola 
himself always dominates the scene and 
the subsidiary characters; all the other 
figures are shown in relief against his like 
the minor figures on the pedestal of a 
statue. Mr. Josephson is wholly impartial 
in his presentation of his hero, but the 
hero always remains a hero, and the 
author’s sympathy and admiration are 
never in question. If not affectionate, his 
treatment is invariably warm and friendly, 
and Zola emerges a far gentler and more 
engaging figure than we should have sup- 
posed. Timid and shy, a devoted son and 
husband, a faithful friend, full of don- 
homie, he was rarely human for one whose 
mind was so keenly and coldly scientific. 
The most methodical of writers, methodi- 
cal in his life as well as in his work, whose 
day was divided according to a fixed plan 
and whose work also was carried on ac- 
cording to a rigid schedule, he was yet a 
friend and enemy equaled by few among 
the authors of Lis time, a man with many 
appealing frailties and a passion for work 


and the truth that sets him fairly in Dr. 
Johnson’s category of the Hero as Man of 
Letters. 

No one has ever planned and carried 
out a more monumental literary scheme 
than he: not even Balzac. The notes 
which he wrote in preparation for his 
great cycle are, says Mr. Josephson, the 
extraordinary exposition of the state of 
mind of a creative man, an artist, a 
scientist if you will, with all the personal 
details of his supplications and agonies, 
rendered all the more vivid because he 
was not facile and the accomplishment 
was wrought by a visible travail of energy 
and pain. Zola has left us his private 
documents, like an explorer who fought 
his way to unknown terrain, like a scien- 
tist who probed the unknowable, longing 
that we should follow him, and persuaded 
by the informatory value of his adven- 
tures. It was indeed an epic, the “Rou- 
gon-Macquart” series, such as only 
Balzac had conceived before him and no 
one since has undertaken with equal 
amplitude. Profoundly philosophic, based 
immediately upon the theories of Taine 
and the researches of the Evolutionists, 


this epic was unsurpassable in breadth of 


conception and treatment. Zola regarded 
Balzac as his “spiritual father,” the first, 
as Mr. Josephson says, to assign to the 
novel the mission of painting contem- 
porary society without regard for morality 
or beauty, the initiator, the man of sci- 
ence, who had traced the path for the 
whole Nineteenth Century. Like Balzac, 
Zola set out to paint, in the history of a 
single family, men of every class and walk 
in society, bourgeois, financiers, workers, 
priests, artists, prostitutes, rascals. 


Bs: Zola was more systematic than 
Balzac. Leaving nothing to chance, 
he devised his general title and his whole 
scheme of action in advance. “With 
splendid courage,’”” as Mr. Josephson 
says, “in a single consistent effort, he 
conceived a vast ensemble originally 
composed of ten or twelve novels which, 
in the name of determinism and the law 
of heredity, traversed the whole gamut of 
human society, all the strata, all the pro- 
fessions, Paris, the provinces, the coun- 
try, during the twenty-five years of 
Napoleon III’s reign.” He traced the plan 
of the general work, which ultimately ran 
to twenty novels, and finally of the in- 
dividua] episodes or novels. But he re- 
fused to make himself the prisoner of 
this system. The Rougon-Macquart be- 
came, as he wrote, like “the huge hold of 
a ship,” capable of carrying nearly every- 


thing that was brought to the dock. 


Anything could be forced into stowage, 
for although Zola was scientific he was an 
artist, and there is no true artist, as Mr. 
Josephson says, who does not escape from 
his plans, who does not exceed or fall 
short of them. He had repudiated the 
preciosity, the mot juste of Flaubert in 
favor of large masses, and it was the 
manceuvring of these masses that alone 
concerned him. And he believed and 
hoped he was pursuing the “experimental 
method” of modern science, displaying 
for the first time in fiction the natural and 
inevitable workings of human life, making 
of the novel both history and medicine. 
The “Rougon-Macquart,” with its 1,200 
characters, was to be the natural and 
social history of a family under the 
Second Empire, but it virtually became 
a natural and social history of the entire 
epoch. 


F the scheme of his great “pyra- 
mid” was heroic in character, so were 
many acts of Zola’s. His will-to-work, 
his battle for Naturalism, his championing 
of his comrades and allies and the final 
and most splendid defense of Dreyfus 
were milestones in a militant career that 
had no equal in the France of his time, 
heroic in their various ways as were 
Flaubert and Victor Hugo. The spectacle 
of this shy recluse emerging in defense of 
the persecuted Jew is one of the most 
heartening episodes in modern literary 
history and proves the profound sincerity 
of this poet of the poor, the outcast and 
the unfortunate, whose work had so often 
seemed harshly impersonal. No wonder 
Zola had an immense and immediate 
influence in Russia, for “he was for a 
moment,” as Anatole France said, “the 
conscience of man”: he had become the 
champion of justice and even, realist that 
he was, of a kind of Utopianism. His 
exile and his sudden death by asphyxia- 
tion added the dignity of tragedy to a life 
that had already revealed so much dig- 
nity. Mr. Josephson’s biography places 
him before us with a vividness such as we 
have not known before. In itself it is one 
of the most substantial and admirable 
biographical works in our contemporary 
literature. 

“Zola and His Time” is a book that 
was needed —if for no other reason, to 
mark off the differences between the cre- 
ator of ,Naturalism and his latter-day 
disciples. One is forced to believe that the 
greatest divergence must lie in the me- 
ticulous care with which the master 
blocked out every canvas. His industry 
should serve as a rebuke to those who 


take their craft too lightly. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Good-bye Wisconsin. By Glenway West- 
cott. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

OME shrewd critic said of Willa 
Cather’s work that it represented 

“the triumph of mind over Nebraska.” 

One feels that Glenway Westcott’s 

writing, in its way, is a triumph over any 

mere regional milieu. Wisconsin, to West- 

cott, is first of all a state of mind —a 

synonym for narrowness and a reminder 

of life’s complex and various richness. 

Contact with this vaguely hostile in- 

fluence leaves him with no least bitter- 

ness; he has triumphed over it, has 
wrested from it a singular beauty, and 
can sympathize with it while bidding it 
good-by. Among living American writers 
he is easily one of the finest poets in word 
and phrase and in the sensuous move- 
ment of his forms. This collection of short 
stories bears out his reputation as an 
unusually sensitive artist, attuned to the 
most secret moods and thoughts of his 
protagonists, and to all phases of nature’s 
manifestations. He is a psychologist who 
combines the vision of a philosopher with 
the experiences of the poet, and who 
elects the novel and short story for his 
forms. That he has written of Wiscon- 
sin and its people seems unimportant. 

His writing transcends locality and takes 

its place among the records of the uni- 

versal soul. 


*k kk t 


The Pure in Heart. Translated from the 
French of J. Kessel. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $2.50. 


ERE, in one volume, are two works 

of a French author whose name is 
already internationally known. Seven 
years ago, we are told, M. Kessel was a 
promising reporter. Today he has a half 
dozen novels to his credit, one of which at 
least has sold its hundred thousand copies. 
Three stories, published in Paris under the 
title “Les Coeurs Purs,” are included in 
this translation with a novel, “Pilot and 
Observer,” which brings together, un- 
known to each other, the lover and the 
husband of the same woman. At the front, 
flying together over the German lines, 
their partnership in danger makes them 
“not merely two men carrying out the 
same duties , . . but a moral entity, a 
cell with two souls beating to the same 
rhythm.” And then, on leave, young, im- 
pulsive Jean Herbillon finds that his 
mistress is the wife of the older, malad- 
justed Maury, his pilot whom he has be- 
friended against the antagonism of the 
squadron. M. Kessel makes the most of 
the possibilities of the situation. His story 
is handled with a rare restraint: it is 





closely, compactly built. But more in- 
teresting, treated with greater freshness 
and less conventional, are the three 
stories in the section “The Pure in 
Heart.” The characters, M. Kessel as- 
sures us, are real people, most of whom 
are living today. Their “purity” lies in 
their simplicity, their instinctiveness; 
they are pure “after the manner of wine, 
of stone, or of poison, pure by their 
violence and their integrity.” It is said 
that all of M. Kessel’s work is to be pub- 
lished in English translation. Judging 
from “The Pure in Heart,” he is deserving 
of, and should receive, a wide and appre- 
ciative audience. 


**e ee * 


Anthony Trollope. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

N his “Autobiography” Trollope tells 

with pathetic humor of his neglected 
childhood at Harrow, of his father’s vain 
attempts to combine farming and com- 
pilation of an “Encyclopedia Ecclesias- 
tica,” of his examination. for the postal 
service in London in 1834, and of his 
service in Ireland as surveyor’s clerk. 

From such beginnings strangely devel- 

oped the gentle, tolerant philosopher so 

well known through “ Barchester Towers” 
and other books. How this came about, 
the circumstances of Trollope’s later life 
as a successful novelist, editor, and friend 
of Thackeray and Dickens, and the ex- 
periences out of which his writings grew — 
these form the subject of Mr. Walpole’s 
addition to the new English Men of Letters 

Series edited by J. C. Squire. 

Everyone knows, or at least says, that 
Trollope’s increasing vogue today is due 
to his realistic honesty, to his affectionate 
depiction of average humanity. Mr. Wal- 
pole is not unaware of this common 
opinion and does not find it necessary to 
disagree with it in his splendid final 
chapter. However, in considering the 
Barsetshire novels, he suggests another 
theory only apparently antipathetic to 
the general one: 

“In these books Trollope has created a 
world, but he has not created a world so 
much as preserved a world already exist- 
ing — preserved it as Fielding’s world, 
Jane Austen’s world, Dickens’s world, 
Hardy’s world have been preserved. 
. . » The sturdiness and courage of his 
own honest spirit pervade its atmosphere. 
It is perhaps because our own post-war 
world knows so many elements of change 
and unrest that it has remained for our 
own day to make the real discovery of 
Barchester — Barchester, a place of es- 
cape for us.” 





Trivial Breath. By Elinor Wylie. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


NE is tempted to say that in America 

there is no poet whose art is more 
conscious and at the same time more 
wholly successful than Elinor Wylie’s. 
And unlike most women poets her work 
has a depth and complexity of interest 
which raises it above the merely lyrical. 
It has a stamp of masculinity; a dis- 
passionate, metaphysical cast. The con- 
scious aspect of her poetry is shown in 
her ability to evoke a glinting, almost 
impenetrable surface beauty of word 
patterns. Often we find ourselves little 
concerned with meaning and more ab- 
sorbed in an amazed appreciation of her 
surpassing technical skill. She herself 
speaks of “the clean involved precision of 
my mind”; of “the complicated brittle 
coil of my . . . invention.” And no small 
part of her charm lies in her aloof and 
magical control over a dry, sharp, and 
almost bitter beauty which seems de- 
tached from emotion. Although, of course, 
she can be impulsively, simply lyrical 
when she chooses. “Miranda’s Supper,” 
the longest poem in this collection, is a 
sort of epitome of Elinor Wylie’s various 
and entrancing gifts. It exhibits her 
amazing talent in rhyme; her spirited 
metaphor; the exquisite predilections of 
her mind wandering among delicate and 
allusive imagery; her love of the fine and 
firm wherever (Continued on page 360) 


Th 


By Mary LEIGHTON 


MODERN version of the eternal love 
story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, illumined by the intuition of a wom- 
an’s heart, and presented in a remarkably 
beautiful edition. 
“*I have had deep delight in reading it. It is 
an original and fascinating presentation of 


the old Bible story . . . a noteworthy piece 
of work.” (Professor Sophie C. Hart of 


Wellesley College.) ‘1 find the book charm- 


ing. The interpretation of the temptation 
and fall is original and modern. It is also a 


joy to have the book in so lovely a form.” 
(Professor Edward Howard Griggs.) 
Illustrated, by courtesy of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, with reproductions of paintings 
by John Singer Sargent. Large Format. 


At all booksellers, $3 
or from the publishers 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY 
470 STUART STREET * BOSTON 








A Distinguished Catalog: ConNRAD AIKEN, 

Lorp DUNSANY, ELIE FAURE, LEON Gor- 

DON, Maxim GorkY, Parirp MERIVALE, 

Oica PEtTRovA, GERTRUDE CAPEN WHIT- 
NEY — write for a copy. 
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The Story of the Week 
Democracy Speaks Out for Friendship 


cerned, the Anglo-French naval pact 

is a dead letter. After two months of 
discussion in the press of the world, the 
State Department note, made public in 
Washington on September 28, offers the 
first official light upon a bit of diplomacy 
which has been almost unanimously 
judged inept, bungling, and badly con- 
ceived. Secretary Ketocc has dealt with 
the subject courteously, but with a frank- 
ness which leaves no doubt as to official 
attitude in this country. The accord will 
doubtless be returned now to the obscur- 
ity from which it should never have been 
dragged. 

The open history of the “entente,” as 
French papers term it, begins on July 30, 
1928, in the House of Commons. It was 
the questions hour, and Sir AusTEN 
CuaMBERLAIN, British Foreign Minister, 
was being interrogated as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude upon the KELLocc peace 
plan. The British acceptance had not then 
been delivered, and apostles of peace upon 
the Liberal and Labor benches had seized 
the opportunity to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment with queries as to the cause of the 
inactivity. Sir AusTEN parried them and 
then, as though to prove his devotion to 
the cause of peace, announced that only 
recently an agreement had been reached 
with France, resolving differences between 
the two Governments’ diverse points of 
view upon disarmament. No one has yet 
discovered whether Sir Austen had 
meant to reveal the agreement when he 
rose to his feet that day. But it is doubtful 
if he anticipated the storm of criticism 
which immediately fell upon his head from 
all quarters. Britain’s press was almost 
unanimous in condemning the accord — 
whatever it might be — and in scoring the 
Foreign Minister for his refusal to explain 
its terms. Sir AusTEN was ill at the time 
and left England shortly after the middle 
of August for a health voyage which has 
taken him to Bermuda, Havana, Panama, 

‘and finally brought him to California. 
Upon the shoulders of Lord Cusuenpun, 
Acting Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs during Sir AusTEn’s absence, has 
fallen the brunt of the storm. 

' Sir Austen disclosed in his House 
of Commons revelation that copies of 
the agreement had been dispatched to the 
United States, to Italy, and to Japan, 
the three other powers which would be 
particularly interested. In all the storm of 
criticism, the British and French policy 
appeared to be one of watchful waiting 
until the replies of the other naval powers 


S: far as the United States is con- 


By Stewart Beach 


had been received. Despite an almost 
unanimous demand that the text of the 
accord be published, both France and 
Britain refused to cast further light upon 
the matter. It appears now that the text 
will eventually be published, but only 
when the Italian and Japanese replies are 
received in London. 

While British journals were denouncing 
the naval accord as a step backward to the 








Secretary Kellogg’s note to the 
British and French Governments re- 
fusing to consider the naval accord 
as a basis for further disarmament 
discussions has finished a particu- 
larly dreary chapter in diplomacy 
overseas. Jockeying for an advan- 
tage in the naval discussions, Great 
Britain and France now find them- 
selves to have pushed the object of 
their negotiations into the preferred 

position along the rail 








old days of secret diplomacy, French pub- 
licists were hailing it as a glorious ma- 
noeuvre. One ecstatic journalist recalled 
that France had been Britain’s soldier in 
the past; now Britain was to serve as 
France’s sailor. Others saw it as increasing 
the security of France’s position. Strangely 
enough, there was little if any tendency to 
regard the acoord as helping forward the 
limitation of naval armament. France was 
happy over the agreement because it 
would give her greater peace of mind. Its 
significance as a disarmament step, how- 
ever, seemed completely to have escaped 
the notice of her people. 


UT disarmament was supposedly the 
nub of the accord — its whole raison 
d@’étre. And because France failed to take 
note of that fact, the storm in Britain 
grew, as British suspicions ripened into 
the fear that here was no simple agree- 
ment which would hasten further limita- 
tion of naval armament, but a military 
and naval alliance aimed to draw England 
and France together as had the Triple 
Alliance twenty and more years before. 
Demands were made again for the text of 
the accord, but the French and British 
Foreign Offices were adamant in keeping 
its provisions officially secret. Unofficially, 
however, what have been accepted as its 
major provisions leaked out, presumably 
with the advice and consent of the For- 
eign Offices concerned. 
There seems now no reason for believing 


that the accord was more than it had been 
made to appear by Sir Austen and other 
high officials: that is, an agreement be- 
tween France and Great Britain upon 
which they were willing to discuss further 
limitation of armaments when the 
League’s Preparatory Commission should 
again be called into session. So far as the 
naval side of the agreement was con- 
cerned, the two nations agreed that “big” 
cruisers, of from 8,000 to 10,000 tons and 
mounting seven or eight-inch guns, should 
be strictly limited ship for ship and con- 
fined to a small number. But “small” 
cruisers mounting six-inch guns or smaller 
should remain unlimited. Similarly, sub- 
marines of more than 600 tons should be 
strictly limited, but submarines of 600 
tons and under should remain unlimited. 
Accompanying this purely naval agree- 
ment, there was a provision regarding land 
armaments which is unimportant so far as 
the United States was concerned, but 
which France considers of the greatest im- 
portance. By it Great Britain agrees to 
France’s definition of armed military effec- 
tives as only those men actually under 
arms. Trained reservists, even though 
they could be called to the colors over- 
night, are not to be considered as a part of 
the armed forces of the nation. 


T first sight and from one viewpoint, 
this agreement appears to be a step 
forward in the arms-limitation discussions. 
At the earliest sessions of the League’s 
Preparatory Commission Great Britain 
and France divided sharply along two 
lines. The first dealt with the alternate 
bases for limiting naval armaments — 
either ship for ship or by setting a total 
tonnage within which each nation could 
build vessels of any size she wished to a 
certain maximum. France held out for the 
latter consideration; Britain adhered as 
stanchly to the former. Each nation gath- 
ered around it whatever satellite powers it 
could to support its position, and so the 
first meeting and subsequent ones failed to 
reach any basis for discussion. 

Similarly, in land disarmament France 
stipulated that in speaking of armed forces 
only those men actually under arms should 
be considered. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, held that reserves should also be 
taken into account. For, she pointed out, 
France’s standing army in no sense repre- 
sented the armed forces she could put 
into the field within the brief space of a 
week or two. France has now the largest 
standing army in Europe, with the possi- 
ble exception of Russia. She maintains 
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662,600 men under arms, and has besides 
organized reserves totaling 4,639,000. 
Great Britain on the other hand, has a 
standing army of 154,500 and an organ- 
ied reserve force of 305,830. Rather 
naturally, Britain has contended that to 
recognize France’s army as comprising 
only 662,600 is to show up but a very 
small corner of her military picture. 

Negotiations in Paris, however, finally 
reached the compromise which is reflected 
in the accord. France switched to the 
British position on naval limitation; Great 
Britain promised to adopt the French 
point of view with regard to troops. Nor 
does it seem that Britain gained a great 
deal from the compromise. Her responsi- 
bilities under the Locarno pacts might 
rightly lead her to question France’s wis- 
dom in building up a colossal military 
force which may conceivably breed war 
on the Continent. Through her agree- 
ment, however, she has relinquished the 
right to question. But France gave up 
little or nothing in adjusting herself to the 
British point of view on naval limitation 
because France desires to build smal! and 
comparatively inexpensive ships. Al- 
though she effectually agreed not to block 
the British naval demands at the next 
meeting of the Preparatory Conference, 
she gave up nothing which compromises 
her own desires in naval armaments. 


DMITTING that the accord seemed 
a valuable step to both Britain and 
France, it is frankly impossible to under- 
stand why either Government should have 
thought the compromise would awaken 
anything but disapproval in the United 
States. The British learned at Geneva 
exactly how this nation feels upon cruiser 
limitation. Since the agreement with 
France is not only a reiteration of the 
British position at the Geneva Conference 
of 1927, but a step beyond it along the 
road which the United States refused to 
traverse, it is difficult to understand why 
Great Britain should have felt the road to 
be anything more than a blind alley. 

Secretary KELLocc’s note leaves no 
doubt, however. “The position of the 
Government of the United States,” runs 
the note, ““has been and now is that any 
limitation of naval armament to be effec- 
tive should apply to all classes of com- 
batant vessels. 

“The Franco-British agreement pro- 
vides no limitation whatsoever on six-inch 
gun cruisers, or destroyers, or submarines 
of 600 tons or less. It could not be claimed 
that the types of vessels thus left without 
limitation are not highly efficient fighting 
ships. No one would deny that modern 
cruisers armed with six-inch guns, or de- 
stroyers similarly armed, have a very high 
offensive value, especially to any nation 
Possessing well distributed bases in vari- 
ous parts of the world. In fact, such 
cruisers constitute the largest number of 
fighting ships now existing in the world. 


“The limitation of only such surface 
vessels as are restricted in Class 3 of the 
draft agreement, that is, cruisers of or 
below 10,000 tons, armed with guns of 
more than six-inch and up to eight-inch 
calibre, would be the imposition of re- 
strictions only on types peculiarly suited 
to the needs of the United States. The 
United States cannot accept as a distinct 
class surface combatant vessels of or 
below 10,000 tons armed with guns of 
more than six-inch and up to eight-inch 
calibre.” 

But the American note not only stated 
the objections of the United States to the 
Franco-British agreement as a basis for 
discussions upon naval disarmament. It 
reiterated the position of the United 
States as established in the Geneva 
Conference — went beyond it, even, in 
expressing its willingness to open the 
question again whenever any workable 
basis could be found. 

“The Government of the United States 
remains willing to use its best efforts to 
obtain a basis of further naval limitation 
satisfactory to all the naval powers, in- 
cluding those not represented at the 
Three-Power Conference in Geneva, and 
is willing to take into consideration in any 
conference the special needs of France, 
Italy or any other naval power for the 
particular class of vessels deemed by them 
most suitable for their defense. 

“This could be accomplished by per- 
mitting any of the powers to vary the 
percentage of tonnage in classes within the 
total tonnage, a certain percentage to be 
agreed upon. If there was an increase in 
one class of vessels it should be deducted 
from the tonnage to be used in other 
classes. A proposal along these lines made 
by France and discussed by the American 
and French representatives would be sym- 
pathetically considered by the United 
States. It expects on the part of the 
others, however, similar consideration of 
its own needs.” 


HUS far, the Franco-British naval ac- 
cord, which can hardly be considered 
otherwise than as directed against the 
United States, has proved a boomerang. 
For our State Department, by its cour- 
teous affirmation of a willingness to reopen 
the naval discussions on any reason- 
able basis, has won a clear diplomatic 
victory. The onus of blocking arms limita- 
tion has been shifted from this country — 
toward which Great Britain and France 
had directed it — squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the other Governments. It re- 
mains now for them to indicate whether 
they are willing to reconsider the problem. 
One interesting and gratifying develop- 
ment has come the whole mess: the 
deep friendship of the British people for 
the United States, and their refusal to 
swallow any longer the bitter naval doses 
of the Admiralty. Britain lies in a difficult 
situation strategically and requires a navy 


to protect her position. She requires a 
strong navy —a navy theoretically the 
equal or superior of any now on the seas. 
In order to impress upon the conscious- 
ness of the British people the necessity for 
a large navy, the Admiralty has consist- 
ently selected a bogey from among the 
other naval powers. For a time it was 
France; then Germany took France’s 
place as the Kaiser’s navy began to grow. 
At the end of the war, the Admiralty 
chose Japan for a time, and more lately it 
has shifted over to the United States. 


UT at last, it appears, the British 
people have declined to be frightened, 
have refused flatly to believe that the 
United States has designs against them. 
The whole thing came to a head at 
Geneva in the summer of 1927 when it 
became clear, as never before, that the 
British must be building a navy to protect 
themselves against the United States, 
since there was no other nation with a 
navy in any way comparable or with the 
financial resources to build one. The Ad- 
miralty found itself in a difficult position. 
Unpleasant questions were posed in the 
press and in the House of Commons. 
The Admiralty answered by knocking 
off two cruisers from the 1927 building 
program and indicating that it. might 
decide to lay down fewer in 1928 than the 
original plan comprehended. Clearly, the 
brass hats of the royal navy had seen 
the writing on the wall. But the naval 
accord with France was a long step back- 
ward. Whereas the agreement might have 
been valuable in ironing out Britain’s dif- 
ferences with France, it could hardly fail 
to arouse disapproval in Washington. 
London should have seen that it was 
doomed to failure from the beginning. It 
must have realized when the leader writers 
in the press began to loose their typewrit- 
ers. Once more the British people have 
spoken in no uncertain words. They will 
countenance no diplomacy which seems to 
be aimed at antagonizing America. And 
Secretary KELLoce’s note has been quick 
to recognize this spirit. Although a quiet 
rebuke to the British and French Govern- 
ments may be found in it, there is a spirit 
of conciliation and high purpose which 
cannot but be read in England as an an- 
swer to the friendliness which the British 
people have displayed. In the late summer 
and fall of 1927, after the breakdown of 
the Geneva Conference, fears were ex- 
pressed on both sides of the water that the 
two Governments were drifting apart. No 
one can regard the situation now, however, 
as anything but hopeful. Both British and 
American peoples have taken to heart the 
warnings which were uttered then. They 
have served unmistakable notice on their 
Governments that no unfriendly gestures 
will be tolerated. Secretary KELLoGc has 
already translated that feeling into official 
language. Perhaps before long his policy 
will bear fruit in Downing Street. 
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(Continued from page 357) found; all 
her scrupulous craftsmanship. This new 
volume, her first book of poems in five 
years, enhances her already assured 
position as a significant poet. 


**x* k* * * 


St. Teresa. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50. 

AINT TERESA, woman of genius, 
indomitable fighter and organizer, 
patient, tactful, of an eminent good sense 


touched with humor — it is a picture of 
this sort that one carries away from a 
reading of Mrs. Chesterton’s life of Teresa 
de Cepeda of Avila, founder of the reform 
order of the Discalced Carmelites. The 
strange sicknesses that racked her body; 
the tormenting doubts which sent her 
from confessor to confessor; the constant 
threat of the Inquisition; the disfavor of 
most of her contemporaries — every 
obstacle in her path seems to have been 
only a test of her invincible spirit. One 
wishes that more space had been de- 
voted to Saint Teresa the mystic, that there 
had been some study of those ecstatic 
states which gave her searching mind such 
questionings. But actually it is a vivid 
portrait that Mrs. Chesterton puts before 
us. This story of the passionate Spanish 
girl who at the age of eighteen entered a 
Carmelite convent and before her death 
saw sixteen convents and fourteen monas- 
teries founded through her efforts, reads 
more interestingly than most fiction. 


** *£ * * 


Other Arabian Nights. By H. I. Katibah. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


N an elevated court of a typical 

Damascene home, with no light 
save that which twinkled through her 
sable veil from the eyes of night, a group 
of boys squatted around a venerable old 
man who told them of marids, jinn, and 
wicked sorceresses, who mingled freely 
with woodcutters, princes, and heartless 
beauties. One of these boys was H. I. 
Katibah, now editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle and holder of degrees from Beirut 
and Harvard. Some of the stories which 
he heard as a boy are included in Burton’s 
“Arabian Nights.” Others, quite as 
authentic and charming, he here trans- 
lates and collects for the delectation of 
American childhood today. 

This volume is an attempt to garner 
from the vast body of floating Arabian 
folklore, fairy tales, and hitherto hardly 
accessible classical sources, a representa- 
tive collection of what the author, “in 
all modesty and with no intention of chal- 
lenging criticism,” has called “Other 
Arabian Nights.” He has succeeded very 
well in his faithful attempt to recapture 
in English the simple beauty and freshness 
of the original tales. 


Scarlet Heels. By Edith M. Stern. New 
York: Horace Liveright. $2.50. 


ESTRUCTION of the romantic 
idealism of youth by the actualities 
of the world is the not new theme of 
this novel. When a child in France, the 
Vicomte de Grandbord wants a pair of 
shoes with scarlet heels, “like Louis 
Quatorze.” “You’re not Louis Quatorze,” 
his American mother replies, and he does 
not get the heels. This episode symbolizes 
the frustration of his whole life: he wants 
to wear scarlet heels, but the modern 
world, and America in particular, will not 
let him. The author’s presentation of the 
conflict between the two great civiliza- 
tions is particularly illuminating because 
novel in its angle. There have been many 
—too many —tales of the American 
who emigrates to Europe; and there have 
been plenty of accounts of foreigners who 
come to America as to a land of promise; 
but here, for the first time, we believe, is 
shown the aristocrat who, unlike other 
immigrants, has left all he loves for some- 
thing alien to his beliefs. Save in some of 
the early chapters, where the machinery 
scrapes a little, “Scarlet Heels” is 
smoothly readable. The details have charm 
and color; the characterizations are real- 
istic and lovable. 
** * * * 


Pedestrian Papers. By Walter S. Hinch- 
man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 


HESE essays appeared originally in 

the Forum, over the pen name “The 
Pedestrian.” The Pedestrian’s amblings 
and ramblings carry him into all sorts of 
pleasant little fancies — his are the type 
of “intimate essay” beloved of many but 
vestigial remnant, certainly, of a pleas- 
anter, more leisurely day. It is for that 
pleasanter day, with its slower pace in 
deed and thought, that Mr. Hinchman is 
petitioning. The mind, he keeps saying, 
like the walking man, must move slowly 
if it is to do something besides gyrate. 
The papers reveal a calm, fair-minded 
man who can range over a number of 
topics and find something to say with 
certain charm, humor, and an air of 
good sense. 

** * * * 


Italian Travel Sketches. By Heinrich 
Heine. Translated by Elizabeth 
Sharp. New York: Brentano’s. $2.50. 


FTER all, if one must travel vicari- 
ously, one could hardly ask for a 
more delightful commentator and com- 
panion than the diverse and contradictory 
Heine. His “Journey from Munich to 
Genoa” comprises about the half of these 


. translated pieces, although prosaic geog- 


raphy or accounts of place are the last 
things to take light and movement under 
the spell of the German poet’s imagination 
dwelling upon them. Just as “The Town 


of Lucca” furnishes him a sort of spring. 
board from which to take off into a 
variegated sea of reminiscence and opin. 
ion. In the last part of this volume, under 
the rubric, “The French Stage,” the 
translator has included a number of 
letters to a M. August Lewald, in which 
Heine discusses German and French 
comedy, the relation of Napoleon to the 
French stage, and the art of Alexandre 
Dumas and Hugo. There are a number 
of illustrations from water-color sketches 
of Italian scenes. 


**x* ee * 


Some Modern Poets and Otber Critical 
Essays. By Edward Davison. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


HE essays in this volume all bear the 

stamp of a critical faculty distinctly 
above the ordinary. Here discussed are 
certain English and Irish poets: Robert 
Bridges, Masefield, Walter de la Mare, 
Alfred Noyes, Yeats, AZ, and James 
Stephens. A longer essay, on Robert 
Burns, effectively destroys the notion of 
Burns as a simple, artless poet, which 
idea Burns himself, conscious artist 
though he was, was all too ready to foster 
because of a mistaken humility before 
authority. A compact and stimulating 
paper makes an accurate and needed dis- 
tinction between the traditional and the 
merely conventional in poetry; and poets, 
critics, and readers of poetry everywhere 
should be grateful for what is perhaps the 
first cisatlantic news of a fresh and 
eminently useful addition to the resources 
of poetic technique — Mr. Frank Ken- 
don’s “analyzed rhyme.” One wishes that 
the study and appreciation of poetry had 
more guides like Mr. Davison. 





















































**e kk * 


The Answering Voice. Love Lyrics by 
Women. Selected by Sara Teasdale. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


HE period since 1917 has produced 

more good poetry by women than 
any other in the history of the language, 
Mrs. Teasdale believes. The fifty poems, 
representative of that achievement, which 
have been added to the new edition of 
this twelve-year-old anthology, allow us 
to contrast the modern woman’s attitudes 
toward love with her moods and attitudes 
of the past century. In its present form 
Mrs. Teasdale’s selection stands for the 
lyrical expression of seventy-five years. 
The poetry of the past decade, which is 
epitomized by these fifty additional 
poems, does indeed bear out the reflections 
which Sara Teasdale makes in her “ Fore- 
word.” Though the passion of love can 
scarcely be said to have changed, woman's 
ideas about it have. Woman, no longer de- 
pendent, drooping and fainting, is ¢x- 
pressing her fearlessness, her love of 
change, and an analytical attitude that 
can be almost cruel at times. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
sudy depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 















VETERANS — AND THE Hicu Cost oF Wak. I. 
What is the Veterans’ Bureau? What is the nature of 
its work? What peculiarity in status makes it differ- 
ent from any other bureau in Washington? 2. Study 
the table on page 342. Notice that the largest ex- 
penditures of the bureau are for compensation paid 
to veterans. Notice also that administrative expenses 
form a very small percentage of the total. How does 
Mr. Strout account for this? 3. How much has the 
Veterans’ Bureau expended since it was organized? 
Does Mr. Strout find it generous toward veterans? 
4. Comment on the last sentence of the article. It 
would be interesting in connection with this sen- 
tence to find out how much of the taxpayers’ money 
every year is spent for past or future wars. You will 
find the percentage high. 5. What do you think of 
Mr. Strout’s introduction? Does it arouse your in- 
terest? Why does he begin with Father Jonaitis, in- 
stead of plunging at once into figures and statistics? 

Tue Farmer as a Business Man, 1. What is a 
corporation? What reasons does Mr. Stewart give 
for the growth of corporations in the United States 
since the Civil War? Why has the “corporate form” 
been applied so seldom to agriculture? Discuss the 
difficulties, and disadvantages, of turning the farm- 
ing industry over to corporations. 2. Mr. Stewart 
describes a specific case in which the “corporate 
form” has been applied and successfully applied to 
farming. What advantages does he find in it? Do 
these more than offset the disadvantages which you 
have discovered? 3. Describe the organization of 
the Berkeley Olive Association. By whom was it 
planned? How does it do business? Where is its 
property situated? 4. Do you believe that a poultry 
corporation could be organized on a similar basis? 
A wheat corporation? Discuss, with reference to Mr. 
Stewart’s second and third paragraphs on page 345. 
5. Define: a. legumes; b. lupines; c. picholine. 6. 
Discuss the growth of codperative marketing asso- 
ciations among the farmers of the United States. 
Do you believe that the future of the American 
farmer lies in the organization not only of codpera- 
tives, but of corporations comparable to industrial 
corporations? 

How Suatt We Muzzie Monopoty? Mr. Rec- 
ord’s article is almost a sequel to Mr. Stewart's. It 
describes abuses which have crept into industrial 
corporations. Name four “monopolies” which Mr. 
Record finds growing out of industrial combinations. 
2. What steps have been taken to regulate the 
“trusts”? Discuss a. Federal regulation. 4, State 
regulation. What is the Sherman Anti-trust Law? 
When was it enacted? Against what trust was it 
particularly aimed? What is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? What alleged “trust” is it now investigat- 
ing? 3. What, according to Mr. Record, is the basis 
of monopoly, without which monopoly cannot suc- 
ceed? What special privileges were obtained by the 
oil interests? By the meat packers? By the coal oper- 
ators? 4. What difficulties hamper the regulation of 
monopolies? How are legislators persuaded to pre- 
vent regulatory laws from becoming effective? 
Comment on Mr. Record’s statement: “The execu- 
tion of the law falls into the hands of the politicians, 
who . . . are controlled through political machines 
by the very interests which are to be regulated.” 5. 
What difficulties does Mr. Record foresee even for 
perfect regulation? What, for example, does he be- 
lieve the result of perfect regulation would be upon 
the railroads? Do you agree with him that the rail- 
toads would then pass into government ownership? 
6. Explain the case of the Cape Cod Canal. Why 

the canal been taken over by the Untied States 
Government? 7. What political developments does 
Mr. Record predict as a result of monopoly? Do you 
agree that we may eventually have a new party, 
whose chief purpose is to combat monopolies? 










































































How Shall We Muzzle 
Monopoly? 
(Continued from page 352) 
and Federal courts are given to men who 
take the point of view of the trusts. 

The La Follette Railroad Valuation 
Law provided that freight rates should be 
based upon the value of the railroad prop- 
erty and directed a valuation of such 
property based upon cost of construction, 
— the only basis upon which we can hope 
for just rates. The railroads fought this 
legislation for years and were finally de- 
feated. But they got possession of the 
regulating machinery, and it now develops 
that after ten years of work and the ex- 
penditure of some $20,000,000 the whole 
plan of original cost has been abandoned. 
It further appears that even after exhaus- 
tive valuations have been made upon 
any basis, any finding will be taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

In such litigation the reports of the 
valuation experts are not admissible as 
evidence, but the valuation details must 
be put in evidence all over again by 
witnesses, which will take years of time. 
When the decision is finally made by the 
court, prices and items will have mate- 
rially changed, and the railroads can com- 
mence the trial all over again. The whole 
subject is so complicated by constitutional 
questions that the execution of the policy 
of regulation designed to curb monopoly 
is, under our political conditions, prac- 
tically impossible. 

This experience discloses the fact that, 
while you can put over with the public a 
policy such as regulation, after the policy 
triumphs in the law the great public sits 
back with a sigh of satisfaction, concludes 
that the job is finished, and can never be 
made to have any interest in the working 
of the machinery established to carry out 
the law. The execution of the law falls into 
the hands of the politicians, who, as I have 
shown, are controlled through political 
machines by the very interests which are 
to be regulated. 

The advocates of regulation never have 
foreseen the results of the policy if it 
should be successful. Regulation aims to 
control monopoly so as to prevent exces- 
sive prices, and in the case of the railroads, 
discriminations in service and rates to 
favored trusts. If this theory could be 
actually carried out in practice, the result 
would be that no banking syndicate could 
make any money through manipulating 
the railroad management to secure big fees 
for handling the railroad securities; the 
reorganization process by which bankers 
are enriched through the failure of rail- 
roads would be done away with; the exces- 
sive salaries paid to executives would be 
dispensed with; rates based upon invest- 
ment cost would take the value out of 
watered stocks; and, most important of 
all, the managers of railroads would be 





unable to give discriminations and advan- 
tages in rates and service to industries or 
monopolies controlled by those who con- 
trol the railroads. If all of these evils were 
removed, then there would only remain a 
revenue of six or seven per cent upon the 
investment, with no rake-offs or plunder 
of any kind. 

The result would be that the monopoly 
interests now in control would have no 
incentive to continue their interest. in 
these enterprises, and the railroads would 
be promptly unloaded upon the Govern- 
ment. The privileges owned by the trusts 
would be given up and competition would 
return. In other words, unless the railroads 
can be used for advantages and financial 
profits which regulation seeks to abolish, 
those who control the railroads would 
have no interest in them and would exer- 
cise their tremendous influence to get a 
final profit by unloading them upon the 
Government at a high price. An illustra- 
tion of this is found in the experience of 
certain New York bankers in promoting 
the Cape Cod Canal. This canal cost $9,- 
000,000 and was expected to be extremely 
profitable. The shippers, however, found it 
cheaper to continue around the Cape than 
to pay the tolls, and the canal proved a 
great failure, contrary to everyone’s ex- 
pectation. Thereupon the bankers who 
put up the money became ardent advo- 
cates of government ownership, with the 
result that the canal has finally been taken 
off their hands and is being run toll free by 
the United States. 

This reasoning shows that regulation is 
impossible; but even if it were possible it 
would result, in the case of the railroads, 
in government ownership. Our people are 
now in a condition through this experience 
to grasp the great truth that the pro- 
ceeds of monopoly are so enormous that 
those who enjoy them will corrupt the 
Government in order to maintain the 
privilege. There is no instance in hu- 
man history of successful regulation of 
private monopoly. 

But if regulation has failed, what is the 
remedy? That, as Kipling says, is another 
story. 

It is probable that the public will 
eventually tire of the sham battles over 
sham issues between the major political 
parties and new methods of destroying 
monopoly will force new political issues — 
perhaps create a new political party. For 
private monopoly is intolerable; it means 
that a few absorb without service a part of 
the earnings of the many. If monopoly is 
not wrong, then nothing is wrong. Mo- 
nopoly is the great problem of civilization. 
It is the problem to which Lincoln re- 
ferred when he said: “There never has 
been but one question in all civilization; 
there is but one question now; and there 
never will be but one question in the fu- 
ture, and that is: How to prevent a few 
men from saying to many men, you work 
and earn bread and we will eat it.” 











OUT OF THE RUT 


Speaking of The Churchman, a reader has said: — 


‘“‘When automobiles were new and roads had not been 
specially constructed for them we used to see signs reading 
‘Please keep out of the ruts.’ It was hard to do this but it 
made for better roads, and I am of the opinion that The 
Churchman is trying to do that very thing in religious 
literature. It does not mean leaving the old paths so much 
as making them more interesting to follow.” 


The growth of The Churchman indicates that there 
is a genuine demand for a religious journal which is 
edited in line with the taste of the intelligent reader 
who is more interested in people and ideas than the 


technicalities of theology. 


Judge The Churchman by its contents—the scope 
and variety of the subjects it covers. 


Those who are familiar with The Churchman are 
constantly urging us to place it before new readers. 
To make this possible the introductory rate shown 
below is offered for a limited period. 


Special Introductory Offer — 8 Months (33 issues) for $2.00 


THE CHURCHMAN 
2 West 47th Street, New York City 


Please send me The Churchman for 8 months at the special introductory rate of $2.00. You may send fl 
bill and I will remit after the paper has begun its weekly visits. ue 
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